Conservatory 
Merit Scholarships 


Ensuring Oberlin’s commitment to Artistic Excellence. 


Since its founding 130 years ago, Oberlin has been a beacon to the world's finest musicians, 


who have come to study, teach, and perform. 


Today, Oberlin’s reputation for artistic excellence continues to attract many of the most gifted 
young musicians in the world to the Conservatory. For several, it is only possible for them to 


study at Oberlin thanks to financial assistance. 


Since the inception of the Merit Scholarship Program in 1988, launched by a $100,000 Hearst 
Foundation grant, Oberlin’s merit scholars have won national and international acclaim as 
performers, capturing the interest of prospective students and fortifying the Conservatory’s 


profile in the musical world. 


Pianist and organist Gregg Punswick has, Hearst scholar Jennifer 

in his four years at Oberlin, accompanied Koh was the winner of the 
nearly every Conservatory ensemble and top prize in violin at the 
countless student soloists for recitals on and —_—‘ 10th International 

off campus. Tchaikovsky Competition 


in Moscow in June of 1994. 


Thanks to his merit scholarship, 
outstanding young tenor Limmie 
Pulliam has realized his dream of 
studying voice with Richard Miller at 
Oberlin. 


Merit Scholarship students like Gregg Punswick, Jennifer Koh, and Limmie Pulliam 
give back to Oberlin many times over, reaching out to new students, helping to 
attract top faculty, and setting high standards for their Conservatory peers. 


For more information about the Conservatory and merit scholarships, ple 


ase contact: Beth Dochinger, 
3 


Director of Conservatory Development, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44072. (216) 775-8725 
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Koch *70. The painting is reproduced in 
full on the back cover. 
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10 On Visiting 
Edward Hopper’s Studio 


The first painting Phil Koch ever gave a second 
glance was Edward Hopper’s Rooms by the Sea. Thirty 
years later Koch paid artistic homage to the painting 


that inspired his own career. 


BY PHILIP KOCH ’70 


Philip Koch working outside Edward 
Hopper’s studio. 


14 Shimmering Passions: 
The Musical Artistry 
of Fennifer Koh and Almita Vamos 


Under the guidance of Professor of Violin Almita Vamos, Tchaikovsky silver medalist 


Jennifer Koh is polishing her remarkable but still emerging talent until it shimmers. 


BY MARCI JANAS ’91 


16 Learning from the Sixties: 
Political Revisionism 


and the Mass Media 


Do today’s activists have anything to learn from the 
movements of the 1960s? Indeed they do—but the history of 


the ’60s must first be reclaimed. 


BY TED MORGAN ’68 
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It starts in the classroom with great teachers like Professor 
David Orr, shown above with Oberlin students in the 
“Oberlin and the Biosphere” seminar. It spreads into the 


Dana LYNNE SINGFIELD ’91 


THE OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE (ISSN 0029-7518), 


founded in 1904, is produced and published quar- 


community through efforts like the Environmental Studies terly by the Oberlin College Office of Communica- 
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Program’s Black River Project to rehabilitate a local water- Sore ee a ts, tonearm 
and distributed to alumni and friends of Oberlin 
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Sports Are Part 
of the Oberlin Experience 


v 
I recently read of the deaths of two of 
Oberlin’s distinguished alumni—Jesse 
Philips *37 and Roger Sperry ’35—and 
their most successful careers and accom- 
plishments. They were the same age as I, 
and they were teammates of mine on 
Oberlin’s intercollegiate athletic teams. 

I’m sure their Oberlin experiences were 
significant factors in their successful voca- 
tions, and among those experiences were 
intercollegiate athletics. Roger was an 
above-average basketball, baseball, and 
track letterman who I know appreciated 
the value of intercollegiate athletics. Jesse 
was an enthusiastic, if ordinary, college 
athlete who went on to demonstrate his 
belief in the value of intercollegiate ath- 
letics by contributing generously to 
Oberlin’s program, including being the 
major donor to the physical education cen- 
ter that bears his name. 

There is a conspicuous and vocal ele- 
ment at Oberlin that believes intercolle- 
giate athletics are incompatible with a 
high-quality liberal arts higher education. 
Hundreds of us who have had the Oberlin 
intercollegiate athletic experience of the 
past vehemently disagree; the alma mater 
most of us still love and believe in will 
seriously regress if that contention prevails. 
I refer to Philips and Sperry because 
Oberlin’s athletic history is replete with 
others like them—testaments to the ap- 
propriateness of intercollegiate athletics in 
a quality liberal arts education. 

Admittedly, the intercollegiate athletic 
program at Oberlin of the last 30 or so 
years is, with a few exceptions, deplorable, 
disgraceful, and not worth continuing or 
saving. The leaders of the program and 
the coaches are not to be blamed; they 
have been asked to make bricks without 
straw. But this does not need to be. 

The place and type of intercollegiate 
athletics at Oberlin is being assessed at the 
top administrative and decision-making 
level. President Nancy S. Dye has shown 
me she sincerely believes commitment to 
a good and sane program is important to 
the future of Oberlin College. Oberlin has 
always prided itself on believing that what- 
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Letters 


CL 


ever is worth doing is worth doing well. 

I hope this philosophy will be applied to 

the Oberlin intercollegiate athletics of 
the future. 

SAMUEL M. COOPER ’36 

Bowling Green, Ohio 


A Radical Position 
v 
I recently read the obituary of a Swedish 
radical who had spoken at a university in 
California in the late ’60s. The radical’s 
unpopular stance on an issue led a student 
to ask how he dared call himself a radical. 
The Swede challenged the student to meet 


Trying to live and 
teach tolerance ts 
indeed radical, but the 
attempt should be seen 
as an opportunity, not 


a burden. 
PP sar a ae 


him in 10 years time, saying he would still 
be a radical, but the student would be a 
conservative lawyer. After 10 years, the 
radical followed up; he found he had been 
was wrong on one point—the student had 
become a conservative dentist. 

Reading the article about Professor 
Meilaender’s Wall Street Fournal article 
[Summer 1994 OAM] and the ensuing re- 
sponse, I was struck by how radical a posi- 
tion tolerance is. I and a number of people 
whose letters I was pleased to read defend 
Professor Meilaender’s right to speak even 
though we may disagree with him. But such 
a position makes us hypocrites in the eyes 
of those who believe they know what is 
right and cannot imagine anyone defend- 
ing those with whom they disagree. 

People who see us as hypocrites seem 
to have forgotten just how small a minor- 


ity the liberal position actually is. They 
ignore the dangers of losing the moral 
ground—the ground on which we can 
protest the negative effects of the con- 
servative swing. If you accept censorship 
for those with whom you disagree, on 
what basis can you protest when you are 
censored? How can you argue with those 
who decide to stop giving money to 
Oberlin and other organizations that be- 
come more tolerant of homosexuals and 
other minorities? 

Particularly saddening was a comment 
in the 1992 class notes that “colleges and 
universities today are turning out more 
narrow-minded, humorless, race-obsessed 
bigots of all colors than the KKK could 
ever have hoped to convert” [Fall 1994 
OAM]. A common assumption in the 
United States is that schools must be re- 
sponsible for the increasing ills which 
many see afflicting society. I agree with 
President Nancy S. Dye and others who 
believe that while schools should teach 
tolerance and acceptance of others, schools 
do not operate in a vacuum. Blatant racism 
has declined in the United States, but 
subtle racism is rampant. This clearly re- 
flects a lack of education, but it is society 
as a whole that fails to teach tolerance. 
And defeatist statements such as that in 
the class notes make it seem all the more 
acceptable to give up, live in suburbia, and 
ignore the world. Trying to live and teach 
tolerance is indeed radical, but the attempt 
should be seen as an opportunity, not a 
burden, and mixed with plenty of humor 
and good will. 

ROGER FALCON ’92 
Prague, Czech Republic 


Degrees of Foolishness 
v 
The fall 1994 issue’s letters concerning stu- 
dent reactions to Professor Gilbert 
Meilaender’s article in the Wall Street Four- 
nal and homosexuality at Oberlin in gen- 
eral deserve comment. 

Professor Meilaender is a man no 
longer in his first youth. He holds a dig- 
nified position at a respectable college that 
has a reputation for supporting liberal 
causes. We can conclude that the certain 

(continued on page 52) 
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Top: Debbie Wei '79 
and Malcolm Cash *90 
helped lead the 
colloquium’s education 
workshop. 

Below: President Nancy 
§. Dye, flanked on the 
right by Anne Ludlow 
and Peter Anderson ’65 
and on the left by Bob 
Kuttner “65, took an 
active part in the 
colloquium. In her 
remarks at the opening 
session, Dye posed a 
question: “Is there a 
way to pull together a 
coherent left in the 
1990s?” 


Around 


Activism Is Not a Youthful Indiscretion 


hat’s what Robert Kuttner ’65 

told the nearly 200 students 
and alumni jammed into King 306 
for the opening session of the 
November colloquium, Activism 
and the Oberlin Tradition. His 
remark befitted the occasion; the 
Oberlinians in his audience ranged 
in age from 70-something to barely 
20, and all were there to spend the 
weekend exploring the possibilities 
and challenges of combining 
activism with the demands of 
everyday life. 

The exploration began in ear- 
nest Saturday morning, when 
colloquium participants streamed 
into Wilder Hall for alumni-led 
workshops focusing on activism in 


nearly a dozen areas, among them 
law, international affairs, labor, 
health, government, and spiritual 
communities. The weekend also 
featured additional opening-session 
speakers; a panel discussion, Iden- 
tity Politics: Toward Solidarity, 
followed by a Q & A session; an 
open forum; performances of 
scenes from plays by Jonathan 
Lipsky ’65, Wes Sanders, and oth- 
ers; and a Tom Paxton concert in 
Finney Chapel. 

Tracy Dyke, a senior and an 
environmental-studies major, says 
students were excited by the ex- 
ample of alumni who have “main- 
tained their activist integrity” and 
who cared enough to come back 
to. campus. Senior politics major 
Joel Whitaker concurs and adds, 
“We wanted to be sponges,” to 
soak up the “reality of activism.” 

The idea for the colloquium 
began in spring 1990 when the 
Class of 1965 was planning its 25th 
reunion and, according to a letter 
from 25th Reunion Campaign 
Committee members to their class- 
mates, thinking about “giving 
something permanent back to 
Oberlin” as its reunion gift. Gift- 
committee members wanted the 
colloquium to offer something to 
activists of all stripes and all ages. 

“Our fear that [the 
colloquium] would be a bunch of 
alums sitting around talking about 
the old days,” says Bob Kuttner, a 
member of the gift-planning com- 


Was 


mittee who also helped organize 
the colloquium. To avoid that sce- 
nario members of the Class of 1965 
invited students to join the plan- 
ning committee, chaired by Pro- 
fessor of Politics and East Asian 
Studies Marc Blecher. 

Kuttner’s fears weren’t realized. 
“[ have never seen an event at 
Oberlin that brought together stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, and admin- 


istrators in larger or more coequal 
numbers,” says Blecher. 

Committee member Tracy 
Dyke characterized the students’ 
role as helping devise a colloquium 
that would address students’ con- 
cerns—not a cut-and-dried task, 
considering how social concerns 
have evolved since many alumni 
were students. Debbie Wei ’79, a 
featured speaker who helped lead 
the education workshop, noticed 
that “people today are struggling 
with issues we never thought were 
issues—like input. We assumed we 
had input; we wanted control over 
our own lives.” Alan Dawley ’65, 
another colloquium organizer and 
education-workshop leader, re- 
members that in 1965 he and his 
peers weren’t yet aware of the is- 
sues—such as social class and ra- 
cial, ethnic, and sexual identity— 
with which today’s students 
grapple. 

Joel Whitaker, another student 
member of the planning commit- 
tee, believes alumni and students 
successfully “bridged the age bar- 
rier.” Moreover, positive spin-off 
effects from the colloquium are 
still being felt on campus, he says. 
Student activists are often suscep- 
tible to feeling that their efforts 
are futile, says Whitaker, but, since 
the colloquium, many more people 
have maintained the “sense that 
there really is a purpose,” that they 
can make a difference. —CN 


The next colloquium on activism 
is being planned for a few years 
from now. If you want to be 
involved, call or write: Margaret 


Erikson, director of on-campus 


activities, Alumni Association, 
Bosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: 
(216) 775-8692. E-mail: erikson@ 
ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu. 
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Michael Kimmage Marshalls His Way to Oxford 


ichael Kimmage, a senior 

honors student in the his- 
tory department, has won a Brit- 
ish Marshall scholarship. After 
graduating from Oberlin in May 
he will study for a second B.A. 
degree at Oxford University’s 
University College. 

For his honors thesis Kimmage 
is doing a comparative study of 
American intellectuals’ responses 
to slavery and Russian intellectu- 
als’ responses to serfdom. He is 
approaching the study. primarily 
through two novels, both pub- 
lished in 1852: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Ivan Turgenev’s Sportsman’s 
Sketches. Kimmage is reading the 
latter novel in Russian, a language 
he learned from his father. He has 
taken courses in Russian literature 
at Oberlin, and he traveled in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1990. A pianist, al- 
though not a conservatory student, 
Kimmage has studied with con- 
servatory faculty members Profes- 


sor Monique Duphil and Visiting 
Assistant Professor Haewon Song. 

University College invited 
Kimmage to apply to its M.Phil. 
degree program in Russian history, 
but he prefers to study European 
history to gain a better understand- 
ing of Russian-American relations. 
“Europe is of central importance 
to both America and Russia, no less 
so now than it has been histori- 
cally,” says Kimmage After his two 
years in England he plans to pur- 
sue graduate studies in Russian- 
American relations. 

Marshall scholarships, which 
commemorate the European Re- 
covery Program devised by U.S. 
General George C. Marshall, are 
funded by the British government 
and awarded to American citizens. 
This year about 1000 applicants 
vied for the scholarships nation- 
wide, and about 40 won awards, 
according to a spokesperson at the 
British consulate in Chicago. The 
last Oberlin College student to win 


a Marshall was Carlo Maley ’91. 
The campus advisor for 
Marshall applicants is treasurer 
Charles Tharp. “Oberlin has had 
many gifted and deserv- 
ing candidates in recent 
years,” Tharp says. “It is 
always a bit of a lottery 
at the final stages, at 
which all are highly 
qualified. Michael stands 
out for his combination 
of modesty, thoughtful- 
ness, and scholarly atti- 
tude on the one hand, 
and total immersion in 
his field of interest on 
the other. In Russian 
history and literature he 
has been working at a 
graduate level, with re- 
sults his instructors found to be at 
the highest level of excellence. Un- 
doubtedly this shone through to 
the Marshall committee. Oberlin 
can be proud.” —CAROL GANZEL 
Editor, Observer 


Oberlin Makes a Home in Cyberspace 


S| ince Oberlin Online, the 
campuswide information 
system, made its world debut in 
March, users of Internet-con- 
nected computers everywhere can 
visit Oberlin anytime they want. 
Those who visit the College at 
its URL address, http://www. 
oberlin.edu/, see electronic “but- 
tons” on their screens that lead to 
pictures of, sounds from, and words 
about Oberlin College. A text-only 
version of Oberlin Online is avail- 
able at the same address. 

With its mix of institutional 
and independent pages, Oberlin 
Online offers a kind of campus 
tour, during which visitors can 
access the College’s resources, find 
information about policies and 
programs, and get a feel for what 
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campus life is really like. Indepen- 
dent pages created by students or 
faculty members can lead to any- 
thing—from lists of published ar- 
ticles =toi* family spictures) of 
information about the creator’s 
hobbies. 

Prospective students and their 
parents, for example, can use the 
institutional pages as they would an 
admissions-office guided tour of the 
campus, after which they can go to 
the independent pages—the elec- 
tronic equivalent of “wandering the 
campus, meeting faculty members, 
or sitting in the snack bar and lis- 
tening to students discuss alto- 
gether different issues,” says John 
Appley 85, a project director in the 
Office of Communications 

Oberlin Online was available in 
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prototype form via campus com- 
puters during fall semester. Dur- 
ing that time the system’s designers 
sought feedback on what worked 
and what didn’t. And Oberlin 
Online won’t stop evolving now 
that it is open to the world. “Con- 
tent development has barely be- 
gun,” says Mike Dieckmann, an 
administrative analyst and pro- 
grammer in the Irvin E. Houck 
Computing Center. “We'll do ev- 
erything we can to encourage 
people to be information publish- 
enon 

For more information about 
what Oberlin Online offers—espe- 
cially what it offers alumni—see the 
“Electronic Obie :-)” column in the 
“Alumni News & Notes” section 
of this issue. —CG 


Kimmage 
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Junior Noah Pressler 
outside his pizzeria at 
38 South Main Street. 


Romero 


Around 


Noah Knows Pizza 
Student Restaurateur Succeeds on Main Street 


berlin was founded by Evan- 
gelical Christians from up- 
state New York who hoped to per- 


petuate their Eastern ways in the 
Midwest. With similar zeal, junior 


OOo sees enesecess 


Noah Pressler has brought New 
York style pizza to northern Ohio. 

“I had the feeling that there 
were a lot of people who felt as I 
did,” says Pressler, “The pizza in 
Oberlin is not as good as New York 
City pizza.” 

The Englewood, New Jersey, 


native opened Annie’s New York 


Pizza on Main Street last fall in- 
tending to run a student-operated 
restaurant with a work ethos like a 
co-op’s. Pressler wants his employ- 
ees to “feel free to express their 
creativity through 
their food,” he says. 
All but four of 
Annie’s 20-plus 
employees are Ob- 
erlin students. Al- 
though scheduling 
and communication 
can be difficult, 
Annié’s has, ‘ac- 
cording to Pressler, 
“probably the most 
intelligent staff of 
any pizzeria in the world.” 

Av casuales late-night spor, 
Annie’s clearly caters to students. 
The interior is decorated with bi- 
zarre artwork, the music is loud, 
and an employee dress code is con- 
spicuously absent. As for the pizza, 
not only does it have a thinner 
crust and spicier sauce than does a 


typical Ohio pizza, but customers 
can also choose from a bewildering, 
often unconventional, range of top- 
pings—such as Cajun chicken 
chunks and chopped basil leaves. 
Also on the menu are stromboles, 
calzones, salads, and sandwiches. 

Greg Munno, a senior who 
grew up just outside New York 
City, would appreciate a calmer at- 
mosphere, but he is confident that 
“in terms of Oberlin pizza, An- 
nie’s is clearly the best. It’s got 
the best crust, the freshest top- 
pings. At Annie’s you can get a 
real slice ot pizza 

A double major in Latin and 
politics and a varsity baseball 
player, Pressler plans a career in 
business or politics. Besides run- 
ning Annie’s, he owns a New- 
York-based environmental-light- 
ing business that makes energy-ef- 
ficient motion detectors. Running 
the companies “keeps me stimu- 
lated,” says Pressler. “It gives me 


purpose.” —MK 


Romero, Cohen, and Drakes Join Trustees 


he Oberlin College Board of 
‘Trustees has three new mem- 
bers: Leo M. Romero ’65, Jonathan 
L. Cohen, and Gail J. Drakes ’94. 
Romero is dean and professor 
of law at the University of New 
Mexico, where he has been a fac- 
ulty member since 1972. Romero 
specializes in criminal law, evi- 


dence, and the legal education of 
minorities. He is the author of nu- 
merous publications and a frequent 
speaker at bar-association confer- 
ences and elsewhere. He is married 
to Robin Crapsey Romero ’65. 
Their son, Gregory, graduated 
1991. Alumni 
elected Romero to a six-year term 


from Oberlin in 


ending January 1, 2001. He suc- 


ceeds Robert Rotberg 55, who 


filled two six-year terms as an 
alumni-elected trustee. 

Cohen, a board-elected trustee, 
will also serve a six-year term. He 
has been a general partner of 
Goldman, Sachs, & Co., the inter- 
national investment-banking firm, 
since 1984, and now heads the 
firm’s personnel department. A 
Dartmouth College graduate, he 
formed connections to Oberlin 
early in his career, when he worked 
closely with Goldman, Sachs se- 
nior partners, among them Robert 
S. Danforth ’47, who chaired 
Oberlin’s board from 1981 until his 
death in 1987. Cohen’s daughter, 
Suzanne Elizabeth, enrolled at 
Oberlin with the Class of 1994, but 
later transferred to Barnard Col- 


lege. His son, Gregory David, 
graduated from Oberlin in 1990. 
In October the classes of 1993, 
1994, and 1995 elected Drakes to 
a three-year term as 1994 class 
trustee. A former student sena- 
tor, her other Oberlin activities 
include membership on the Gen- 
eral Faculty, the Women’s Stud- 
ies Curriculum Committee, and 
the Afrikan Heritage House Coun- 
cil. Since graduating she has 
worked as assistant to the Dean of 
Students at Tufts University. She 
plans to enroll in graduate school 
this fall to pursue a Ph.D. degree 
in history, with a focus on 20th- 
century African-American history. 
Drakes succeeds 1991 Class 
‘Trustee Terry McGreal ’91, 
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Campus Activists Counter Contract 


he Republican victory in last 
fall’s Congressional elec- 
tions has spurred Oberlin stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff to political 
action. Most campus organizing 
has focused on programs that sup- 
port higher education, such as fed- 
eral financial aid to students, the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA), and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities (NEH), 
all of which have been targeted 
by the Republicans’ Contract with 
America for budget cuts. 
Professor of Harpsichord Lisa 
Crawford and Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Historical Perfor- 
mance Richard King worked with 
other northeast Ohio supporters 
of the arts to organize Hungry for 
the Arts Day—a fast to protest 
proposed cuts to the NEA, NEH, 
and Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting budgets. Crawford 
and King, along with other area 
activists, encouraged citizens to 
register for the January 24 fast; 
organizers later sent the registra- 
tion forms to local legislators. 
Crawford says the event was 
successful: 1500 people—from 
Oberlin and elsewhere—partici- 
pated, and the overall effort 
landed stories in several newspa- 
pers, including Cleveland’s Plain 
Dealer. Besides organizing on the 
local level, Crawford took her 
message to the world via the 
Internet. A student in Professor 
of Computer Science Christian 
Koch’s Winter Term course on 
navigating the Internet, Crawford 
used her new-found knowledge to 


contact newsgroups and mailing 
lists, urging her cyberspace con- 
tacts to consider similar action and 
to pass the message along. She also 
set up a World Wide Web home 
page—URL address HTPP:// 
132.162.165.174/—that offers in- 
formation on local and national 
organizing efforts with links to 
further information resources—in- 
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cluding the American Alli- 
ance for the Arts and public 
television’s World Wide 
Web sites. 

“The United States al- 
ready gives less to the arts 
than most European coun- 
triés®: “says Crawtord, + | 
can’t even fathom not hav- 
ing at least token support for 
the NEA.” 

Associate Vice-President 
of Research and Develop- 
ment David Love shares 
Crawford’s concern. Both 
the NEA and NEH have 
sponsored faculty research at 
Oberlin, says Love, and the 
NEH has funded curricular 
experiments that have led to the 
creation of programs such as Envi- 
ronmental Studies. 

“Both the NEH and the NEA 
have been extremely important to 
the College,” says Love. “They 
have had a terrific impact on this 
institution.” 

Many students have organized 
around an issue that directly affects 
them—proposed cuts to federally 
supported financial-aid programs, 
such as the Stafford Loan subsidies 
and work study. Sixty-five percent 
of Oberlin students receive some 
type of aid and most aid packages 
include funds from federally sup- 
ported programs. Eliminating fed- 
eral subsides would add about 20 
percent to a student’s debt burden, 
says Director of Financial Aid 
Howard Thomas. 

“(The proposed cuts] seems very 
classist to me,” says senior Sarah 
Bonk, adding that the people who 
will be most affected by such cuts 
are those who can least afford the 
additional burden. 

During Winter Term Bonk and 
two other’ seniors, Andrea 
DeAngelis and Carmen Mitchell, 
began broadcasting a talk-radio 
show called “CounterCulture.” ‘Che 
show has dedicated much of its time 
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to discussing the particulars of the 
Contract with America and offer- 
ing information about activists’ ef- 
forts opposing the contract. In late 
February the show featured inter- 
views with Antioch College stu- 
dents who were teargassed and 
beaten by police while protesting 
the Republicans’ contract at the 
Federal Building in Columbus, 
Ohio, February 19. 

A contingent of Oberlin stu- 
dents, led by Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dent Life and Services Mary 
Durling °57, traveled to Columbus 
during Winter Term to protest 
proposed cuts to TRIO, a federal 
program that supports Oberlin’s 
student-support services and simi- 
lar programs at other schools. 
Oberlin students returned to Co- 
lumbus in late February to protest 
the Antioch students’ treatment 
and headed for New York in early 
March for an anti-contract rally. 

Durling says she believes it is 
important for Oberlinians to voice 
their concerns. “I feel that govern- 
ment is us, and we are the ones 
that have to make it work,” she 
says. “It is more likely that these 
programs will be preserved if we 
do something to encourage that.” 

—GM 


House Democratic leader 


Richard Gephardt 
presented the speaker's 
gavel to the new 
Speaker of the House 
of Representatives Newt 
Gingrich in January. 
The federal-budget cuts 
proposed by the 
Republican-dominated 
104th Congress have 
Spurred many 
Oberlinians to new or 
renewed political action. 
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Women’s Basketball Poised for Success 


he women’s basketball team 


may not have ended the 
1994-95 season with a winning 
record, but rookie head coach Ann 
Gilbert ’91 and rising star Carrie 
Losneck are confident the team will 
continue to improve. 

The Yeowomen’s overall record 
of 3-20 was not only an improve- 
ment over records of the past few 
years, but the first of the three wins 
brought a halt to the team’s 56- 
game losing streak, which set a Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) record. Stop- 
ping the streak helped the team win 
two more games, says Losneck, a 
first-year student. 

“It definitely helped us to feel 
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more confident. It reminded us 
how to win.” 

Losneck finished seventh in the 
North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC) and second among first- 
year NCAC players with 13.4 points 
per game. A second-team AIl-NCAC 
selection, Losneck was also first in 
the conference with 4.3 steals, sec- 
ond with 8.7 rebounds, and seventh 
with 3.1 assists per game. 

Despite her impressive record, 
Losneck has just scratched the sur- 
face of her potential, says Gilbert. 

“Carrie is a solid, all-around 
athlete who played with a lot of 
consistency in her first season. If I 
can help her develop her leader- 
ship skills and learn to dominate 


on the floor, she has a very bright 
future. I look for her to be an All- 
American-caliber player by the end 
Of Mer .careet. 

During her student-athlete days 
Gilbert won numerous awards, in- 
cluding the most prestigious award 
in NCAA Divsion II women’s ath- 
letics—the Honda Division III Ath- 
lete-of-the-Year Award—in 1991. 
That year she led the Yeowomen to 
their last winning season. 

Losneck says she is optimistic 
about the team’s chances for suc- 
cess next year, thanks to Gilbert. 

“Coach Gilbert is working right 
along with us,” says Losneck. “She 
was a great player and she is learn- 
ing to be a great coach.” —GM 


Tha has been mounting for more than a year over 

how much say members of Hillel, the Jewish students’ 
group, have in running the organization. The group’s inter- 
nal turmoil became public during fall semester, when some 
members signed a petition asking for the dismissal of Rabbi 
Shimon Brand, the group’s advisor. Some Jewish students 
have formed a separate group, the Jewish Student Union. A 
Winter Term campus visit by professional mediators prom- 
ised resolution of the conflicts, but the dispute broke out 
again in late February, when representatives of the national 
and Cleveland Hillels conducted an evaluation of Rabbi 
Brand. Those protesting the evaluation did so on the grounds 
that the evaluation was not advertised far enough in ad- 
vance, that the half-hour interviews offered insufficient time 
to fully express opinions, and that Rabbi Brand chose the 
students that evaluators interviewed. 

President Nancy S. Dye is exploring ways to solve the fi- 
nancial problems faced by many students who receive finan- 
cial-aid awards. College policy requires students to settle their 
accounts before registering for the next semester, but many 
students are unable to meet that requirement, despite receiv- 
ing aid. At the beginning of spring semester several financial- 
aid students told the Oberlin Review they would not be return- 
ing to Oberlin because of financial reasons. 

Besides working with students on a case-by-case basis or 
directing them to others who can help, Dye is looking into 


using the president’s discretionary fund to establish an emer- 


gency fund from which small, short-term, no-interest loans 
can be made to students who need to settle their term bills. 
Also under consideration is appointing a “point person” to 
whom students can go for advice or information about all as- 
pects of billing and financial aid. 

Students admitted in fall 1994 were the first admitted un- 
der new financial-aid and admissions policies, which were de- 
signed to ensure more adequate aid packages, as well as to 
address other issues. [See ‘“‘Financial-Aid Changes Are Part of 
Ongoing Process,” in the Winter/Spring 1994 OAM. —Ed.] 

An unsuccessful search for a director of the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs (OMA) was at the center of a fall-semes- 
ter furor. The search committee chose three finalists but could 
not agree on which finalist to hire and asked permission to 
conduct another search. Among the finalists was Dwight Hollins, 
interim director of the office since summer 1993, whose candi- 
dacy was supported by many students. Hollins’s supporters, 
disappointed by the committee’s decision, were further out- 
raged by an internal memo in which Dean of Student Life and 
Services Patrick Penn was paraphrased as saying Hollins would 
have had the position earlier had he been of another race. 
Penn says his comment was misinterpreted. The comment 
was made, Penn said in a statement, in reference to student 
concerns that all minority groups are not sufficiently repre- 
sented in his division. Another search for a permanent direct 


of the OMA will be conducted next year. Hollins says he doesn’t 


know if he’ll apply again. —Anneke Tryzelaar 
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Cleveland’s Mayor Preaches Politics 


hen Cleveland Mayor Mike 
White came to Oberlin 
February 11 to address 21 students 
enrolled in Politics 207, he found 
a standing-room-only crowd 
awaiting him in the King 
building’s third-floor lecture hall. 
More than 150 others—students, 
faculty, staff, and townspeople— 
had ventured out that frosty Sat- 
urday morning to hear White’s 
talk, “Progressive Campaigning: 
Race and Coalition in Cleveland.” 
“T hope you will get involved 
in the political process,” White 
told the crowd. “We need people 
of faith and good will. More and 
more this business is being taken 
over by people who lack that. 
There is no magic potion . 


except to practice the politics of 


inclusion.” 

A demonstrative speaker—at 
one point he jumped up on a 
chair and threw paper into the 
air to make a point—White cited 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
Kennedys for inspiring his po- 
litical career. 

“Thirty years ago those lead- 
ers tried to exhort this country to 
be better than it had been before,” 
White says. “They tried to con- 
vince this country that the chasm 
of ignorance was a far greater bar- 
rier than race, economics, or 
physical location would ever be.” 

White is no stranger to 
Oberlin College. In 1989, when 
he was just launching his first 
Cleveland mayoral campaign, 
White gave a speech at Oberlin 
that ended up persuading seven 
Oberlin students to join his cam- 
paign. The Oberlin Seven, as 
they became known—Flizabeth 


Camacho, Chris Carmody, 
Michelle Milner, and Jon 
Silverman, all ’89; Bruce Dia- 


mond 790; Sean Walsh ’91; and 
‘Tammy Cofman Wittes ’?92— 
helped White go from being a 
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virtual unknown to being the 
mayor of Cleveland. 

Carmody, who is codirector of 
the Mayor’s Office on Competitive- 
ness, was one of three members of 
the Oberlin Seven who accepted 
White’s offer to work in his ad- 
ministration. Silverman worked for 
White for two years before head- 
ing to law school; Diamond works 
for the city of Cleveland’s health 
department developing health-pro- 
motion, decision-making, and sex- 
and drug-education programs for 
inner-city children. 

“(White] has a different message 
than do most politicians,” says 
Carmody describing his boss’s ap- 
peal. When he spoke in Oberlin in 
1989 “he gave us hope that politi- 
cians could be racial unifiers rather 
than dividers.” 

White’s talk was aimed primarily 
at students enrolled in the politics 
course Electioneering: Theory and 
Practice, which is cotaught by Pro- 
fessor of Politics Paul Dawson and 
Visiting Distinguished Professor of 
Politics Don J. Pease, a retired con- 
gressman from Ohio’s 13th district. 


of Inclusion 


“The speech was perfect for the 
purposes of our class, which is 
meant to encourage people to get 
into electoral politics,” says Pease. 
“Listening to politicians helps the 
students prepare themselves for 
electoral politics.” 

State representative Jane 
Campbell, also an Ohio Democrat, 
preceded White’s speech with one 
of her own: “A Woman’s Place is 
in the House—and the Senate.” 
The talks were sponsored by the 
departments of politics and Afri- 
can-American studies. —GM 


Baritone Bravoed 


we he applause that inaugurated baritone 
Frank Hernandez’s new year doesn’t 


seem to be letting up. In Janu- 
ary the Artist Diploma candidate 
won first prize in the Opera 
Columbus (Ohio) competition, 
as well as the competition’s 
Audience Appreciation Award. 
In February he won second 
place in the 
Opera’s Great Lakes Regional 


Metropolitan 


auditions—after being one of 
three Obies to sweep the first- 
place prizes in the December 


district competitions held in Cleveland. 
He also won an American Institute of 
Studies award to coach in 


Musical 


Hernandez 


Politics needs people of 
“faith and good will,” 
said Cleveland mayor 
Mike White when he 
addressed a standing- 
room-only crowd in the 
King Building in 
February. 


Graz, Austria, in summer 1995. All of 
PACH ENE honors carried cash awards. 
| Hernandez recently joined 
Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc., and is engaged to perform 
major roles with the Houston 
Grand Opera and the Cleveland 
Opera. He is a student of Pro- 
fessor of Singing Richard Miller. 
Two Conservatory of Music 
voice majors—juniors Stacy Rigg, 
a soprano, and David Miller, a 
tenor—joined Hernandez in 
sweeping the Cleveland district 
Metropolitan Opera auditions, which were 
held at the Cleveland Institute of Music. Rigg 
and Miller are also students of Richard Miller. 
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Koch ’70 
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By Ph 


Le a good thing I don’t believe in ghosts because, clearly, this place 
is haunted. Perched high on a dune over Cape Cod Bay is the 
sparse and quirkily lovely painting studio Edward Hopper built 
for himself in 1934. In a bit of personal good fortune the present 
owners of the place, who collect my paintings, have invited me to stay 
and work there several times. For me there is something particularly 
soulful and spell-weaving about the studio. Perhaps that’s inevitable when 


as many of the big themes in my life intersect in this one place. 


opper built his studio in Truro, Massachusetts, on the crest 
labs a massive ridge of dunes that run along the most isolated 
stretch of the cape’s shore. The studio stands at the barren and 
windswept summit, accessible only by means of a precarious 
single-file footpath. Unobstructed panoramas extend in all di- 
rections. Most striking of all is the way the structure literally 
catches the first and last rays of the day’s sunlight. Spending 
time there heightens my sense that light is a palpable prescence 
in the world. It sure worked for Hopper. 

I go there to paint, but if the truth be known, I spend a lot of 
time there just staring at the water. When the wind blows in 
from the Atlantic the protecting arm of the cape calms the bay’s 
water until it takes on the color of the sky. The dune’s dizzying 
height offers a view that invites me to look down and lose my- 


< Philip Koch in Edward Hopper’s South Truro, 
Massachusetts, studio. Photograph by Alice Jonas. 
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self in the darkening ripples of shifting cat’s-paw patterns pushed 
across the water’s surface by the eddying winds. 

One afternoon, lulled for some minutes by the ripples’ insane 
but somehow intricately beautiful rhythms, I realized I’d done all 
this long ago. As a boy my favorite spot in the old neighborhood 
near Rochester, New York, was the tall cliff that stood between my 
house and the shore of Lake Ontario. Cold fronts would push down 
from Canada and sweep up raging waves that possessed a genu- 
inely awesome energy. We children loved to watch the drama from 
our high vantage point. But other times the strong winds would 
swing around from the south, smoothing out the water. I would be 
transfixed by the dark ripples playing their crazy dance, suggesting 
a fascinating balance between agitation and tranquility that the blus- 
ter of the usual storms could not. My playmates seemed to take 


scant interest in the phenomenon, and with only a child’s vocabu- 
lary, | couldn't find the words to communicate the feelings the 
sight stirred in me. I still can’t. 

Sometimes our strongest memories don’t lend thenselves will- 
ingly to expression in words. With a quarter century as an artist 
behind me I now see how much like a painting the lake became in 
those moments. Paintings that are any good at all push their viewer's 
eyes around the smooth stretched canvas with implications of move- 
ments in their tones and colors. My early attraction to painting lay 
in part in sensing the ease with which a paintbrush could convey 
these powerful but fleeting childhood experiences. 


nd then there was Edward Hopper. At Oberlin he had been 
Adny best teacher. I’d sort of backed into a studio-art major 
when a required art-history course proved more beguiling than 
my intended sociology concentration. The studio-art department 
was buzzing with the then 
new fashions of minimal 
and conceptual art, and for 
a while, I was a willing con- 
script. But I grew restless 
with my simple abstract 
paintings as they came to 
seem more clever than in- 
sightful. | wanted some- 
thing deeper and began scratching about for another path. 

After a long search the Clarence Ward Art Library yielded up a 
tattered early monograph on Hopper. Maybe what first caught my 
eye was the artist’s appearance. ‘Tall, balding, and dignified, with 
the flicker of a smoldering inner light in his eye, he recalled quali- 
ties I’d sensed in my father who had died five years before. And in 
the yellowing reproductions of his paintings—pictures of shadows 
on empty walls—I found a man whose old, stern voice had chosen 
to sing. And he called to me. 

As a young painter in turn-of-the-century New York, Hopper 
found himself smack in the middle of the cauldron that would pro- 
duce the breakthrough in American modern art. He even exhib- 
ited in the pivotal Armory Show of 1913. Yet he stuck to a differ- 
ent path, painting straightforward pictures of ostensibly ordinary 
cities and seashores. By some internal magic, when Hopper painted 
his traditional subjects they felt different from anyone else’s. In 
one of the great ironies of art, he simultaneously managed to make 
his viewers feel at home while startling them with the surprises of 
the previously unseen. Even the premier modernists of his day 
moved over to make room for Hopper’s art. 

‘To be inspired by Hopper’s ability to produce masterpieces while 
making his own way is one thing, but to chart one’s own path 
through such unknown territory is quite another. I did have an 
intuition that I should “learn how to draw,” which in practice meant 
making innumerable studies of my friends, plants, even my shoes. 
I hoped to give myself new eyes in the process, to see how the 
world had put itself together. 

My professors tried their best to help. Despite their predilec- 
tions toward abstraction, the faculty’s artists genuinely wished me 
well. Professor Paul Arnold ’40 helped me develop my sense of 
composition and also gave me an important hint that maybe one 
didn’t have to be terminally weird to be an artist. But I needed 
prosaic, step-by-step guidance. I wanted someone to plunk me down 
in front of an elaborate still-life set up, make me do a dozen draw- 
ings from it, and then show me why one result was better than 
another. Given my shaky skills, drawing the human figure seemed 


Somehow this corner reflected a part of my own 
inner story about wanting to be guided by fathers 
from the past and yet needing to go my own way. 


an almost unbelievably difficult task as well as the ultimate allur- 
ing challenge. But almost wholly lacking from the curriculum was 
drawing the human figure. I longed for uninterrupted hours be- 
fore the nude model. 

A frustrating several years ensued. I more than once said my 
goodbyes and planned to transfer to art school. But I stayed, held 
by the warmth of the friends ’d made on campus, and staying 
proved to be the right decision. Surviving this rough initiation 
became a source of future confidence: I hacked my way through to 
a path that is right for me. 

One unanticipated source of inspiration, if not actual guid- 
ance, came from Bill Howell, an older man who was the art 
department’s night custodian and an amateur painter. Most 
nights he would let me into the art studio after hours and, per- 
haps lonely from his solitary posting, was often eager for con- 
versation and an audience for his own paintings. What he lacked 
in currency with the issues 
of modernist art he more 
than made up for in his 
wholehearted embrace of 
the look and feel of his 
immediate world. His 
carefully rendered paint- 
ings celebrated the bark of 
his favorite backyard tree 
or the glistening of the scales on a fish he’d caught that week- 
end. Though they were not great paintings, in a way they opened 
a door for me. I sensed there had to be a place for this kind of 
attachment in any art I would want to do. 


hile Oberlin’s studio-art resources may have been modest, 

it did have the Allen Memorial Art Museum (AMAM). As 
a student I mistakenly assumed most colleges had the equivalent 
of the AMAM’s nationally renowned collection. Depsite my non- 
chalance, the museum played an important part in my growth as 
an artist. As a freshman I was drawn to the high energy and bright 
colors of its 20th-century displays, but by my sophomore year I 
found myself inexplicably pulled towards its galleries of old mas- 
ters. And one particular morning the old masters, Hopper, and I 
built a bridge that has carried me through to the present day. 

I'd taken refuge from the bitter overcast weather by installing my 
easel in front of a dark Baroque painting of a saint and attempting to 
copy it. Having a vague sense this might help me understand the hu- 
man figure, and lacking a live model, it seemed a noble project even if 
the picture was a little too grey and black for my taste. As I drew, 
erased, and drew again I became aware of the soft cool light filter- 
ing down through the room’s skylights. The day darkened further 
and it cast a restful solemnity over the painting. 

But the weather abruptly turned to one of those invigorating 
days when a break in the cloud cover sails briskly overhead. Bursts 
of intense, orange-tinted sunlight invaded the gallery, ebbed back 
to cloudy blue-grey, and burst in again. With the flashes of warm 
sun the figure ’'d been drawing seemed to shudder awake and flex 
his muscled arms. His remote gaze sharpened and, looking me 
straight in the eye, he seemed to say “I’m alive.” Within the paint- 
ing before me was a light I’d never seen. a 

. I thought of Hopper spending his whole life painting the colors 
of sunlights and shadows and realized that he and this old painter 
from the 1600s had been chewing on the same bone. And I, startled 
by the quickly changing lights, felt the same pulse of living that 


c 


had grabbed at their hearts. Hopper and this Baroque painter 
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seemed to show me that light isn’t some ab- 
stract issue or a fancy technique. To them light 
was alive—a tangible prescence. They told me 
that painters take from all the things they can 
see just those about which they feel most 
strongly, and then they weave them into art. 
It’s right for us to search for the patterns by 
which the world has structured itself, but that 
morning I took a big step towards understand- 
ing that my gaze would also have to be turned 
inward. 


Heres like my father a diffident and re- 
clusive man, found in painting a longed 
for connection to the world and made it the 
central concern of his life. This is immedi- 
ately apparent when one enters his studio. 
Wanting a lot of painting space for his money, 
he shrank the adjoining living spaces down to 
the bare minimum. Almost touching is the 
lilliputian bathroom the nearly six-and-a-half- 
foot-tall artist devised. Unable to accomodate 
standard sized fixtures, it boasts a custom-made 
mini-bathtub, painstakingly pieced together out 
of hundreds of tiny individual ceramic tiles. I 
found it a nearly impossible-to-clean testament 
to his singleminded priorities. 

The painting room itself is glorious, fill- 
ing the entire northern half of the cottage. Dominating the room 
is a central 10 foot tall window that floods the room with the 
unshifting north light long prized by artists. For over 30 years Hop- 
per stared out at its commanding panorama of distant Provincetown 
stretching like someone’s little finger into Cape Cod Bay. At first I 
was amazed that he had never painted this obviously beautiful view 
from the indoor comfort of the studio, but then I realized that, 
despite the drama, this very orthodox view of a landscape reminded 
me of the work of dozens of more ordinary painters. For Hopper, 
a master of the personal and the unexpected, it wasn’t good enough. 
He never used it. Perhaps it looked to him like somebody else’s 
idea of what a landscape should be. 

My third trip to the place two years ago coincided with an Oc- 
tober whose winds hinted unsubtly of winter. I was warming my- 
self in the studio after a frigid early morning painting session down 
on the exposed shore. Something about the sunlight in Hopper’s 
bedroom caught and held my eye. Bathed in a pool of its bril- 
liance, my wife, Alice, sat quietly absorbed in an Avery Corman 
novel. I drifted back many years to the day when I had seen my 
first Hopper. Time magazine had illustrated a feature in the early 
60s with one of his most famous oils, Rooms by the Sea. Despite 
my preoccupation with the usual teenage concerns, I still re- 
member the impact it had on me. Hopper’s painting startled me 
into reexamination. It was the first time I had ever given a paint- 


ing a second look. 


know Hopper’s picture by heart. In it he seems to say “what the 

heck; I know this doesn’t look like a normal source for a paint- 
ing, but I feel I could really make something out of it.” All the 
ways he had departed from the literal truths of the place stood out 
and made perfect sense for the painting he’d wanted. 

,efore me was the corner of the studio that had served as the 
catalyst for that picture. It is a startlingly empty interior where 
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In the 1960s a reproduction of Edward Hopper’s Rooms by the Sea took teenage Philip Koch’s breath away. 
Now a professional artist, Koch works in those very rooms by the sea. The corner of the painting studio that 
inspired Hopper’s masterpiece also inspired Koch's oil painting Edward Hopper’s Rooms by the Sea, which is 
reproduced on the back cover of this issue. 


the open door leads so abruptly into the sea that the poet Mark 
Strand likened the scene to a Magritte. Complicating the mix 
was the presence of one of my own paintings—a panorama of the 
studio I'd painted 10 years earlier—hanging on the wall framed 
by Hopper’s bedroom and that door down to the water. I won- 
dered how Hopper would take this intrusion. To paint from such 
a source, with all this extra baggage of historical and personal 
reference, would be to march out on truly thin ice. Yet I warmed 
to the idea. 

I once heard creativity described as being like a great river. To 
create one thing really well at a certain point on that river feeds crea- 
tures living far downstream. Beholding Hopper’ creation in my mind 
called forth my own inspirations, and to my mind’ eye the doors and 
wall came together to a different music. Somehow this corner reflected 
a part of my own inner story about wanting to be guided by fathers 
from the past and yet needing to go my own way. 

My painting would tell about the sunlit figure on the bed, 
and through color I could suggest how she occupied a different 
world than mine. And it could be made real in paint. I worked 
for four days on the painting and the results stood free of the 
great man’s shadow. 

Hopper’s studio is a compelling place. And its kindly voice had 
pressed on me a final lesson. Don’t stand under the spell of a great 
artist unless you are ready to be taken to places uniquely your own. 


Professional landscape painter P H1L1P Koc H travels around the 
country to work on location with his trusted companion, a rickety 25- 


year-old portable easel now held together by some spare shoelaces and a 
few prayers. Phil has an M.EA. in painting from Indiana University, 


and, since 1973, he has taught drawing and painting at Baltimore's 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. Upcoming exhibits of his work— 
March through October—include solo shows in Salem, Ohio; Chicago; 
and Elkhart, Indiana. 
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ike any other 3-year-old enrolled in Suzuki violin 
classes, Jennifer Koh waited impatiently for the day 
she would graduate to a real violin and could finally 
eat the tempting caramel corn and peanuts jostling within the Crack- 
erjack box that served as her instrument. At that age she could 
hardly have foreseen the prize inside: a glittering future of awards, 
world-class concert engagements, and international critical acclaim. 

Today, a mere 14 years after using a stick to mime bowing 
movements on her snack-box violin, Jennifer plays a Stradivarius, 
which she has on extended loan from the Stradivari Society. And 
at the 10th International Tchaikovsky Competition, held in Mos- 
cow last June, she played the Strad and captured the Silver 
Medal—1994’s highest prize since the judges did not award a 
first prize. Jennifer shared the silver with Russia’s Anastasiya 
Chebotarayeva, but not the audience’s adulation. “When 
[Jennifer’s] name was announced at the final ceremony, the audi- 
ence cheered and began rhythmically clapping, preventing the 
jury chairman ... from moving on,” reported the New York Times. 

A sophomore double-degree student at Oberlin, Jennifer 
switched from the Suzuki method to traditional pedagogy at age 8, 
when she began studying with Almita and Roland Vamos at the 
North Shore Music Center, 
which is near Chicago and her 
hometown of Glen Ellyn, Illi- 
nois. The Vamoses were then 
on the faculty of Western Illi- 
nois University, but they 
taught two days a week at 
North Shore and have contin- 
ued to do so through subse- 
quent faculty appointments at the University of Minnesota and, 
since 1992, at the Conservatory of Music, where Almita is pro- 
fessor of violin and Roland is professor of violin and viola. 

“She played with a passion that I don’t usually see,” says Almita, 
recalling the first time she heard Jennifer play. “I used to watch 
her close her eyes . . . she goes into another world. I called her little 
Mischa Elman because there was something about her playing that 
seemed so soulful and warm. Her pianist and I used to exchange 
smiles when we would watch her. It was something unique.” 

Jennifer, a William Randolph Hearst Merit Scholar as well as a 
1994 Presidential Scholar, says she chose Oberlin not only be- 
cause “Oberlin has a great college as well as conservatory,” but 
because the Vamoses are here. “They are one of the most impor- 
tant reasons I came to Oberlin. . . . | went to them so young that 
their teaching, viewpoints, and values in music have been instilled 
in me; I don’t think the relationship between us could ever end.” 

The relationship is enriched by the fact that Jennifer, along 
with five other Vamos students, lives in her teachers’ home—the 
former Mallory House. As one would expect, the Vamoses’ home 
is filled with music, from home concerts to hours spent practic- 
ing. What Jennifer enjoys the most, she says, is the home atmo- 
sphere. She and her fellow members of the household—three are 
enrolled in the conservatory and two are Oberlin High School 
students—“know each other very well and we support each other.” 

The camaraderie and support found in the Vamos household 
can also be found in the Vamos studio. One of Almita Vamos’s 
lessons with 14-year-old Elisa Cassini, whose parents moved to 
Oberlin from France so that she could study with the Vamoses, 
helps illuminate how she and Roland have been able to help their 
students electrify the music world. Her interaction with Elisa is 
like a study in counterpoint as two expressive talents—one ma- 
ture, one developing—converge. 

“A little bit of schmeering around is okay here,” coached Almita 
during a particularly challenging passage from Lalo’s Symphonie 
espagnole. “Feel from inside what you want to say... sing it... 
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Almita inspires metaphor. She dives into a sea of notes to play the 
passage on her own violin—coaxing from it a variance of full, sweep- 
ing sound—then surfaces, singing the passage—vocalizing to approxi- 
mate the violin’s vibrato. In her sun-drenched studio, her face framed 
by soft, toffee-colored hair flecked with honey and gold, the effect of 
her music is like light dancing—shimmering—on water. 

Almita’s soulfulness and passion have helped Jennifer learn to 
shimmer herself. Jennifer has been capturing first-place prizes 
steadily since 1991, when she won the Grand and First prizes in 
the Seventeen/General Motors National Concerto Competition. 
The Chicago Tribune noted that she lit “fireworks at Ravinia,” 
where she was called upon last summer to replace Midori, who 
was ill: “Koh enlivened [the] program with an interpretive author- 
ity and dazzling technique, even by the exalted standards of today’s 
musical phenoms.” But perhaps the highest accolade has come 
from one also considered a phenomenon—Sir Yehudi Menuhin, 
who has called Jennifer “one of the best violinists I have heard.” 

Some may be tempted to call Jennifer a prodigy, but that’s a 
label with which she’s not comfortable. “I don’t really know exactly 
what a prodigy is,” she says. “For me, the most important thing is 
the ability to make music, and to communicate with people. . . . 
What I want to be called is a 
musician, and an artist that can 
reach others. I never really think 
of myself as a star. . . I just think 
of myself as a person trying to 
communicate and make music. 
That is really what I love to do. 
Music is so much a part of me, 
it’s like breathing or eating.” 

Reaching others, for a musician, means life on the road. Even 
before winning the Tchaikovsky Jennifer’s travel itinerary was 
daunting. Her top prize in the 1994 Concert Artists Guild’s New 
York Competition, where she was the youngest first-prize win- 
ner in 12 years, resulted in professional management and a U.S. 
touring schedule that is supplemented by international bookings 
arranged largely by her mother, Gertrude. In 1994 alone, Jenni- 
fer performed in Switzerland, Greece, Finland, Korea, Japan, 
and Russia besides a host of cities throughout the United States. 

Doesn’t such a schedule present difficult challenges for one 
pursuing two courses of study—violin and English—at Oberlin? 

“Being a full-time college student, as everybody knows, is 
pretty tough on its own,” says Jennifer, “and it’s very hard be- 
cause I want to do both.” But Jennifer strives to meet the chal- 
lenges because she believes “that all parts of life and life 
experiences relate back to music, because music is essentially the 
result of human emotion ... .” 

Jennifer’s philosophy sounds strikingly like that of her teach- 
ers, to whom teaching is more than a professional commitment. 
When asked once why they give so freely of their time and their 
lives as to open their home to students, Roland said they do it 
“because we love music. How do you give back something that 
you've gotten from life? We give back the love of music.” 

The Vamoses seek to instill in their students a respect for 
what they consider music’s real function—the expression of spiri- 
tual values—and to bring out that which is basic and instinctive 
in each of their students, says Almita. That kind of teaching 
philosophy leads Vamos students—students like Jennifer Koh— 
to shimmering silver and gold. 


Marci JANAS ‘wis a staff writer in the Oberlin’s Office of 
Communications. Her interview with Rhonda Rider °78, cellist with 
the Lydian String Quartet, appeared in the Spring 1994 issue of 
Oberlin Conservatory News. Marci is also a poet; her most recent 
published work appears in the literary journal Synaesthetic’s second 
issue, “The Intersection of Science & Art.” Photograph by Rick Sherlock 


Learning from the ’6Os: 
Political Revisionism and the Mass Media 


“Who controls the past controls the future; who controls 
the present controls the past,” wrote George Orwell in 
1984. Who is in control of America’s recent past, and 
what does the answer bode for our future? 


Ted Morgan ’68 


Local and state police used tear gas and fire hoses to disperse the Oberlin 
protesters who trapped ah LES. Navy recruiter inside his car in October 1967 
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This past fall, the new speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, Newt Gingrich, denounced 
the “Great Society, counterculture, McGovernick” 
legacy of the 1960s. 

At my 25th class reunion two years ago my class- 
mates and I explored the legacy of the ’60s, particu- 
larly the turbulent year of 1968. Our take was less 
dismissive than Representative Gingrich’s. 

We remembered how the upheavals occurring 
around us—among them the Vietnam War’s accel- 
erating horrors and the assassinations of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and Robert Kennedy 
as if our country was disintegrating before our eyes. 
Sometimes we responded in kind, such as the time a 
handful of students held an impromptu funeral for 
the Class of 1968 in Tappan Square. But our recol- 
lections weren’t all gloomy. We also recalled the 
sense of community that was germinating among us, 
as well as our belief that we could change society for 
the better. 

Are the ’60s important in ways that transcend 
their personal significance for those who lived 
through the era? Though Newt Gingrich would like 
us to remember only a dark, distorted era, I argue 
that an honest assessment of the ’60s has much to 
teach us, if we care to learn, about our society, our 
history, and our potential future. Yet the public 
memory of the ’60s perpetuated in the mass media 
has all but erased the meaning of the time, thereby 
obscuring its connections to today. 


made us feel 


The Meaning of the ’60s— 
An Interpretation 

In the 1950s the civil-rights movement revived a cen- 
tral principle of democracy—equality, or the full 
membership of all in a shared society. This conta- 
gious assertion was echoed in various ways by the 
Chicano and Latino, American Indian, women’s, poor 
peoples’, and gay and lesbian movements—all of 
which erupted during the 1960s. But what distin- 
guished the 60s push for equality from traditional 
liberalism were three other principles of democracy 
inherent in what came to be called the Movement. 

Activists in the 1960s believed that democracy 1s 
grounded upon personal empowerment—the libera- 
tion from external and internalized oppression. Much 
of the energy of the ’60s derived from people over- 
coming their acquiescence to a dehumanizing status 
quo and discovering a new and powerful sense of 
themselves—a power that, like the genie, cannot be 
pushed back into the bottle once it is released. Some 
placed their “bodies on the line” by engaging in civil 
disobedience; others withheld their bodies from an 
immoral war. Many sought liberation from the de- 
humanizing pressures of the education system or from 
social and sexual strait jackets. 

Sixties activists also embraced the communal na- 
ture of politics. The need for meaningful connection 
with others in an increasingly impersonal world could 
be seen in many of the era’s movements—the inten- 
tional “beloved community” of the Student Nonvio- 
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lent Coordinating Committee, experimental colleges, 
countercultural communes, and women’s conscious- 
ness-raising groups. 

Finally, although they were perhaps too absolutist 
at times, ’60s activists believed that politics cannot be 
detached from questions of morality and that com- 
munity is ulti- 
mately grounded 
OnselOvecs nis 
probably 
reached its highest 
expression in 
Martin - Luther 


King, Jr.’s vision 


me - 
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value 


of nonviolence, 
but it clearly lay at 
the core of the an- 
tiwar movement 
and was echoed in 
the counterculture 
and in the feminist 
ethic of caring. 
These values— 
equality, personal 
empowerment, 
community, and 
morality—were at 
thewcoresoletie 
Movement. With a 
booming postwar 
economy, the 
awakening civil- 
rights movement, 
and the rhetoric 
and charisma of 
John Kennedy, the 
early ’60s were a 
time in which 
young people 
could hope that the 
American demo- 
cratic dream might 
at last be realized. 
However, as 
the Movement 
agitated for change, the system responded often with 
initial rhetorical or symbolic support, but eventually 
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and necessarily with delay, evasion, cooptation, infil- 
tration, and ultimately repression. Movements that 
began within the system ended up struggling against 
the system. 

Beneath the innumerable clashes between activ- 
ists and authorities lay a fundamental contradiction: 
capitalism, representative democracy, and our sys- 
tem of higher education promise to liberate human- 
kind from crippling constraints, but the institutional 
imperatives of each undermine the very liberation 
they promise. 

Consider, for example, that “liberating education” 
takes place within institutions whose main function 
is to sort out young people according to the re- 


Robert F. Kennedy 
claimed victory in 
California’s presi- 
dential primary 
moments before 
he was assassi- 
nated June 5, 1968. 
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Martin Luther King, 


Jr., and former Oberlin 


College president 
Robert Carr marched 
in the College’s 1965 
commencement 
ceremonies, during 
which King was 
awarded an honorary 
doctor of humane 


letters degree and gave 


the commencement 
address. King was 

assassinated April 14, 
1968, in Memphis, 
where he had gone to 
meet with striking 
sanitation workers. 
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Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, police used 
riot clubs and tear 
gas to break up a 
December 1967 


antiwar protest at 
the University of 
Wisconsin. 


quirements of a technocratic economy. Or that 
outgroup agitation for full membership in society 
relies on two political parties that inevitably must 
compete for corporate funding and the safe center. 
Or that efforts to enhance democracy around the 
world are subject to the overriding economic 1m- 

peratives of an 


imperial power. 
Oreatinallys: that 
the fundamental 
human quest for 
personal and 
spiritual meaning 
is effectively 
sabotaged by the 
material culture 
of affluence. 
Sixties activism 
became for in- 
creasing numbers 
a radicalizing ex- 
perience as these 
systemic  con- 
straints were en- 
countered and rec- 
ognized. Beneath 
all the heat and 
noise lay hidden 
contradictions that 
threatened to be- 
come highly vis- 
ible. The question 
posed in the later 
1960s was: which 
is to survive, the 
prevailing order or 
them. hope Stor 
democratic em- 
powerment? 


The ’60s Revised 

Despite the current relevance of these contradic- 
tions, the prevailing image of the 1960s evident in 
today’s public memory is one of heat and noise 
and little else. Granted, the ’60s generated a great 
deal of heat and noise—and unforgettably power- 
ful images. The media’s cameras were drawn, like 
moths to light, to the more dramatic or sensational 
stories, thereby helping to attract precisely the kind 
of behavior that would be noticed by the larger 
society. And as alienation sharpened, some were 
less likely to care how their behavior would be seen 
by others. 

The Movement did threaten the Establish- 
ment, as the system was known, but the threat 
was not so much from militant activists as 
from an activated public consciousness. 
Movement activism threatened to reveal to 
millions how undemocratic the system really 
is, especially as the Vietnam war ground on 


and on. In the memorable words of the Tri- 


lateral Commission—a group of powerful eco- 
nomic planners—the ’60s represented a pe- 
riod of “democratic excess.” 

Precisely because this threat was and is openly 
recognized by powerful political and economic elites, 
60s bashing became, and remains, a powerful means 
of diverting attention from the real problems we face. 
By no means the exclusive property of the Right, 
60s bashing has been central to the Right’s propa- 
ganda assault: spawned by Richard Nixon’s appeal to 
the “silent majority,” fortified by the neoconservative 
backlash of the 1970s, and bearing fruit during the 
Ronald Reagan ’80s and Newt Gingrich 90s. 

Sixties bashing works something like this: first, 
single out the most extreme or bizarre examples of 
excessive or outrageous behavior—militant violence, 
narcissistic self-indulgence, drug-induced psycho- 
sis, or some combination of these—of which, ad- 
mittedly, there were plenty of examples. Then de- 
tach these behaviors from the conditions and lived 
histories that help to explain them historically and 
personally, an endeavor greatly aided by the media’s 
tendency to present public events in fragmented, 
sensationalized form. Third, generalize these be- 
haviors to represent or define something called the 
60s. It’s a bit like seeing a man yelling and scream- 
ing in the street and then poking fun at his bizarre 
behavior without noticing that his house is burning 
down behind him. 

Thus, in 1987, Washington Post columnist Jonathan 
Yardley denounced a so-called ’60s revival by assert- 
ing, “During the ’60s, which actually began in 1965 
and ended about a decade later, little of lasting value 
was accomplished. . . . Apologists for the time like 
to claim, for example, that the civil-rights move- 
ment was part of the ’60s, when in fact it had begun 
long before then.” 

Yardley’s peculiar time frame conveniently erases 
one of the most important catalysts of ’60s move- 
ments, the civil-rights movement. Such selective 
characterization is a classic propaganda technique. 
Yardley goes on to claim that “The ’60s had almost 
nothing to do with genuine commitment or sense of 
purpose;” a point echoed in other publications by 


Joseph Sobran, who dismisses the notion of idealism 


as “malicious fantasizing,” and Charles Krauthammer, 
who defines ’60s idealism as “recreation mistaking 
itself for commitment.” 

Once the ’60s have been dismissed or vilified, the 
era’s detractors can blame the decade for many of 
today’s ills—AIDs, the drug crisis, Yuppie greed, the 
decline of the university, even the Los Angeles insur- 
rection of 1992—even though many of these prob- 
lems are rooted in the very systemic forces attacked 
by ’60s movements. The real purpose of most *60s 
bashing is revealed: scapegoat the decade and divert 
attention from the real forces responsible for society's 
condition. Again, classic propaganda. . 

Sixties bashing is overtly ideological in its effort to 
shape public awareness. Nothing surprising here. More 


Interesting, and perhaps more disabling, is the sup 
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Sixties bashing became, 
and remains, a powerful 
means of diverting 
attention from the real 
problems we face. 


posedly neutral or even sympathetic mass-media por- 
trayal of the era. Driven by market forces, the mass 
media have reduced the ’60s to a collage of images 
and fragments unrelated to today’s world, except as 
commodities. This is, after all, how the system works. 

Thus the same year that Yardley denounced the 
frivolous ’60s, Newsweek sought out remnants of 
the Age of Aquarius and found a few quaint “hip- 
pies, survivors of that once vast band of romantics 
who imagined that the mighty river of American 
civilization [sic] could somehow be turned from its 
course by sex, drugs, and rock and roll.” After go- 
ing on to tell the stories of people struggling to 
retain their ’60s values and stay politically active in 
the consumerist, Reaganite 1980s, Newsweek re- 
turned to its banal and myth-reinforcing story 
frame, concluding, “Someday no one will believe 
there was a time when young men and women tried 
to stop a war with music and bring down a presi- 
dent with flowers.” 

A closer examination of market forces may ex- 
plain why a reputable magazine like Newsweek pub- 
lishes such tripe. A Vitalis advertisement urged men 
to adopt the “80s Neat Look” as opposed to the 
“60s Wild Look” or the “70s Let It Be Look.” 
Nike used the Beatles’ “Revolution” to sell $75 
sneakers endorsed by multimillionaire athletes. An 
ad for the upscale magazine Changing Times fea- 
tured a hippie declaring “Capitalism stinks, man!” 
only to reveal that this ex-hippie is now worth $30 
million as president of a high-tech company. (Any- 
one who experienced the counterculture could spot 
this impostor. A typical hippie would have said 
something like “capitalism sucks, man” or maybe 
“capitalism is a bummer,” but the ad would have 
missed its target audience.) 

An ad for Frye boots described the ’60s as “A 
decade of enormous social change, political upheav- 
als, and where the activities of the day ranged from 
the ridiculous (how many people could squeeze into 
a Volkswagen) to the sublime (meditating along 
with your favorite Maharishi). . . . it was a decade 
in which hemlines got shorter, ties got wider, and 
the official uniform was faded jeans, T-shirts and a 


pair of Frye boots.” 
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Only a marketing mind would come up with the 
idea of a uniform for the ’60s, let alone to denude the 
decade of political content, except for the vague refer- 
ence to “political upheavals.” No Vietnam, no civil rights 
or black power, no student rebellion, no women’s move- 
ment. Nothing that would reduce the marketability of 
Frye boots; that’s the key. 

The best-selling image of the 1960s—a series of 
dated, empty, silly images presumably designed to 
evoke sentimental longing for youth—is echoed by 
mass-market films geared to the zeitgeist of their 
times. In the 1980s The Big Chill exploited nostalgia 
and ’60s music in a film that celebrated the absorp- 
tion of the ’60s generation into the consumerist cul- 
ture of capitalism. In 1994 director Robert Zemeckis 
said he used ’60s images in his blockbuster, Forrest 
Gump, to make the story “more real.” What viewers 
get is a Vietnam war in which the Vietnamese vic- 
tims are invisible, an antiwar movement personified 
by a woman-beating leader of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, and an abused young girl who later 
engages in casual sex and drug use during the 60s 
only to end up the victim of drug addiction and 
AIDS as an adult. 

While these treatments of the 60s evoke a warm 
and fuzzy or amused image of the era, they actually 
reinforce the very system that the ’60s activists chal- 
lenged. In the end, the ’60s-bashing propagandists 
and the allegedly liberal media reinforce each other, 
closing the door to the possibility of drawing on and 
using this important recent history. 


Some Lessons 

for Today and Tomorrow 
What can we learn from the history of the 1960s, 
real and mass mediated? If we look closely we 
can see that many of the dynamics at play be- 
tween the system and the real movements of the 
60s are still at play today. Last year, even as 
corporations exploited Woodstock II and the 
media memorialized Richard Nixon as a great, if 
slightly flawed, statesman, the rightist-inspired 
assault against political correctness continued. 
During the last several years the attack has moved 
frometarceringsthe excesses olmsealouse LG 
“thought-police”—which, like extreme ’60s mili- 
tants, exist at the fringes of contemporary move- 
ments—to wild assertions that once-marginalized 
others now oppress the white upper-middle class 
male population. 

Despite the continuing propaganda assault and 
the veil of mass-mediated “history,” the ’60s vi- 
sion—combining equality, personal empower- 
ment, community, and morality—is terribly rel- 
evant today. In this time of deepening racial, gen- 
der, and class inequality; of a mass-mediated, con- 
sumerist electoral process and widespread politi- 
cal alienation; of a continuing and increasingly 
hidden foreign policy of imperial intervention- 
ism; of the accelerating deterioration of commu- 
nity, the social fabric, and the family; and of an 


National 
guardsmen 
advanced on 
rioters during the 
July 1967 
Detroit riots. 


A national 
guardsman held 
suspected looters 
inside a South 
Central Los 
Angeles toy store 
during the riots of 
spring 1992. 
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endangered biosphere, what choice do we have? 
The question is, how to proceed? 

The struggle for a truly inclusive democracy needs 
to draw from the best of the 1960s, while bearing in 
mind Movement limitations, which have become 
clearer in hindsight. We also need to be carefully at- 
the 


mass 


tentive to 
the 
media permeate 


ways 
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our culture and 
shape people’s 
perceptions and 
tough-mindedly 
realistic about the 
systemic obstacles 
to real democracy. 
As the ’60s teach 
us, achieving de- 
mocracy will re- 
quire nothing less 
than radical insti- 
tutional change. 
The most ef- 
fective forms of 
democratic mo- 
bilization during 
the ’60s followed 
the cardinal prin- 
ciple of protest 
politics actin 
ways that convey 
your integrity to 
others while also 
exposing the in- 
justice you op- 
pose. 
municate effec- 
tively, 
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one must be heard. Communicating effectively 
when challenging the prevailing institutional reali- 
ties of everyday life, or when targeting an injustice 
rendered largely invisible by those institutional re- 
alities, is infinitely more difficult. 

Effective personal activism is even more chal- 
lenging when one is filled with pain and rage at 
something experienced as a form of oppression. In 
the ’60s, young black men so long beaten down in 
our inner cities exploded in frustrated fury at one 
more instance of police brutality. Discarded and re- 
pressed for nearly 30 years, their rage exploded again 
in 1992 in Los Angeles. In the ’60s young people 
torn up inside by what their country was doing to 
defenseless civilians in a tiny Third World nation 
boldly raised the National Liberation Front flag. 
Today people of all ages are tempted to snuff out 
speech that abuses the sensitivities of groups identi- 
fiable by race, gender, or sexual preference. 


But think of the consequences of blindly acting 


out one’s rage. Although the inner-city riots certainly 
woke up the white power structure, one can argue 
that extreme, agitated militancy ultimately serves the 
interests of those defending the status quo. Millions 
of Americans and their leaders viewed 1960s extrem- 
ists through the lenses of mass media. Once filtered 
through the media, they became “the problem,” re- 
gardless of how much more violent the targets of their 
rage may have been—and these very images are still 
with us in movies, magazine covers, advertisements, 
and, of course, the diatribes of propagandists mas- 
querading as politicians. 

Contemporary issues are subjected to the same 
filtering. In 1992 south-central Los Angeles rioters 
were portrayed as threats to law and order, as were 
participants in urban uprisings during the long, hot 
summers of the mid 1960s. Aided by the media, the 
Right has for several years made political correct- 
ness the problem, diverting attention from oppres- 
sions that need to be eradicated if we are all to live 
humanely together. 

Activists who seek democracy face a difficult and 
deeply entrenched dilemma, but not an insurmount- 
able one. The ’60s were a fundamental turning point; 
a turning point requiring that we choose—person- 
ally, locally, and globally—between the ultimately 
destructive paradigm that prevails and an alternative 
future that we cannot yet fully grasp. Yet the struggle 
to realize that future is consummately worthwhile 
and important. It is not a future that belongs to 
some exclusive “us.” Everyone’s future is at stake. 


EpwarRpD P.“TEbD” MoRGAN Za professor 
of Government at Lehigh University, where he teaches 
courses on American government, the politics of the 
1960s, and propaganda and American politics. He ts 
the author of several articles about mass media and 
the sanitized history of the ’60s. His book The ’60s 
Experience: Hard Lessons about Modern America, 


from which this article and his 25th reunion talk 


were adapted, 
Press in 1992. 


was published by Temple University 


We must choose between 
the ultimately 
destructive paradigm that 
prevails and an 
alternative future that we 


cannot yet fully grasp. 
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Alumni across the country greet President Nancy Dye; Jerry Greenfield ’73 to bring ice 
cream to lacrosse game; Chicago alums team up against AIDS; We're on the Net 
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i 924 Irene Pritchard Hungerford cel- 
ebrated her 98th birthday in November with 
members of her family. Founder of the Kent, 
Ohio, area Barn Weavers, Irene still weaves 
place mats, baby blankets, and shawls in her 
Stow-Glen (Ohio) Retirement Village home. She 
is retired as a nurse at the Kent State U. Student 
Health Center. 


5 928 Pianist William Duncan Allen 
played Three Visions and accompanied sopranos 
Susheel Bibbs and Lorice Stevens, respectively, 
on “Little Mother” and “Here’s One” in A 
Salute to William Grant Still (20, ’47hon.) 
Dec. 4. The concert and lecture were sponsored 
by the San Francisco Conservatory of Music and 
the Golden Gate Chapter of the National Assoc. 
of Negro Musicians. 


5 930 Tom and Emilie Williams are 


planning to attend Tom’s 65th class reunion in 
May, when they will be returning to Michigan 
from a month’s vacation in New Mexico and 
Arizona. The couple performed a recital of 19 
piano and vocal-music works Nov. 2 in the 
auditorium of the Willamette View Assoc. in 


Portland, Oreg. 


j 936 Lucien E. Morris is professor 
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emeritus and founding chairman of the Medical 
Coll. of Ohio’s Dept. of Anesthesiology, which 
he chaired from 1970 to 1980. He is a diplomat of 
the American Bd. of Anesthesiology, a fellow of 
the American Coll. of Anesthesiologists, a fellow 
of the Faculty of Anesthetists of England’s Royal 
Coll. of Surgeons, and an honorary fellow of the 
Faculty of Anesthetists of the Royal Australian 
Coll. of Surgeons. Lucien’s granddaughter 
Katrina Hoffman is an Oberlin sophomore. V¥ 
Brooks Ranney has written a history of medical 
care and medical education in southeastern South 
Dakota from 1861 to 1950. His account was 
published in the September issue of the South 
Dakota Journal of Medicine. Brooks started teach- 
ing obstetrics and gynecology at U. South Da- 
kota Sch. of Medicine in 1948, and continues to 
practice office gynecology and to teach medical 
students. For 25 years he directed the Ob/Gyn 
residency program, which he initiated, at Sacred 
Heart Hosp. in Yankton, S.D. 


fh 93 7 Master violin teacher Dorothy 
DeLay ’8lhon. has been awarded a 1994 Na- 
tional Medal of the Arts. The medal is given by 
the President of the United States to those who 
“are deserving of special recognition by reason of 
their outstanding contributions to the excellence, 
growth, support and availability of the arts in the 
United States.” Dorothy occupies the Starling 
Chair at Juilliard and the Dorothy DeLay Chair 
at the Aspen Music Festival and Sch. W Ruth 
Robinson’s husband, Dudley, died Oct. 3, 1993. 
He had been made an honorary member of the 
Class of 1937 at the class’s 25th reunion. Ruth 
lives in Evanston, Ill. W Sunflower University 
Press has published Harold E. Zaugg’s Sensei— 
The Ultra American: From Missionary Teacher to 
Wartime Translator. Using excerpts from his 
father’s memoirs, the book documents the life of 
Harold’s father, Elmer H. Zaugg, a missionary in 
Japan before World War I and—after internment 


and repatriation—a translator who did top-secret 


work for U.S. Army Intelligence during the war. 


h 9 3 8 Eleanor Gould Packard has been 
named one of the 100 Smartest New Yorkers by 
New York Magazine. The paragraph about her in 
the magazine’s Jan. 30 issue lists Eleanor’s occu- 
pation as grammarian and continues: “It was 
nearly 50 years ago that Miss Gould (almost 
never Eleanor) sent a letter to the courtly and 
diffident William Shawn, then managing editor 
of The New Yorker, in which she noted two errors 
in his magazine, ‘both, oddly, having to do with 
the word different,’ she says. Swallowing his pride, 
Mr. Shawn brought her on board, and since then 
Miss Gould has unsparingly examined almost 
every sentence published in the magazine, banish- 
ing the grammatical crimes of indirection, mis- 
placed modifiers, and the dread /apsus linguae.” 


[ 940 Recognizing his contributions to 
racial integration, a committee of Dade County 
(Fla.) educators and civil-rights activists is creat- 
ing a $75,000 teaching chair in Gordon Foster’s 
name at Miami-Dade Community Coll. One of 
the nation’s top school-desegregation experts— 
he testified in the Brown vs. Bd. of Education 
case, celebrating its 40th anniversary this year— 
Gordon heads the federally backed Southeastern 
Desegregation Assistance Center in Miami. He 
also advises judges there and works on desegre- 
gation issues across the country, including in 
Cleveland, where he works for the NAACP, the 
school board, and the state on improving integra- 
tion in schools through a voluntary busing plan 
called controlled choice. His career in the field 
started during the civil-rights movement when 
he helped Florida schools become integrated 
through forced busing. Alison Lepard °89 sub- 
mitted a newspaper clipping of an article about 


Gordon that ran in the Oct. 16 Miami Herald. 


f 94 , Charles L. Dinkins was honored 


with a retirement banquet Nov. 25. He had been 
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pastor of First Baptist Church (Lauderdale) in 
South Memphis, Tenn., and the urban affairs 
officer for the Memphis National Bank of Com- 
merce. Earlier, for nine years, he was the presi- 
dent of Owen Coll. (before it merged into 
LeMoyne—Owen Coll.). He has been active in 
many Civic causes; a profile of him in the Nov. 25 
Memphis Commercial Appeal said, “Dinkins has 
attempted, through his various positions, to cre- 
ate a kind of synthesis of the spiritual, educational 
and economic influences needed to sustain a com- 
munity.” W Betty McMullen Page’s son Clifton ’76 
and new daughter-in-law, Lucy Benjamin, were 
in Maine this summer for a party celebrating 
Clifton and Lucy’s wedding, which took place 
earlier in London, where the couple lives. Guests 
included Betty’s Detroit-area friends Hugh and 


Lynn Chandler Brown, both ’47, and Londoner 
Bill Manheimer 53, a friend of Lucy’s family 
since she was a child. See Clifton’s class note. 


i 94 3 Trustee Ralph Hirschmann 
’69hon., research professor of chemistry at U. 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Penn’s first 
Makineni Professor in Bioorganic Chemistry. 
Ralph serves on the boards and advisory com- 
mittees of the National Research Council, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and many other scien- 
tific bodies. He is a retired senior vice-president 
for chemistry at Merck & Co. W Former Oberlin 
trustee Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious ’79hon. 
and her husband, Naguib, will cochair the 
Alzheimer’s Assoc.’s 1995 Rita Hayworth Gala 
in Chicago May 13. Jewel calls the role “my 
chance to thank Ronald Reagan for the opportu- 


Reflection on the ’40s: 
Impact of the War Years 


Plan to return to campus August 17-20, 1995 


... for a time to remember those years at 


@berling= ~ 


a time to talk with others and 


hear about their experiences during that 
period ... a time to discuss the impact of 


that era on our lives. 


WHAT'S BEING PLANNED: Speakers, panel discussions, 
socializing (with the right music), lots more. Geoffrey Blodgett '53 
and Clayton Koppes, both of the History Department, are in- 
volved with the planning and the program. 


THE REUNION WILL BE OPEN to all alumni, but regis- 
tration materials will only be sent to those in the classes of 1939 
through 1949. If you are interested in the program and were not 
in one of these classes, please contact the Alumni Office. 


PLANNING IS JUST BEGINNING, under the direction of 
Jim and Kelly Slingland Truitt, ’47/’46, cochairs, so if you have 
ideas, contact Kelly and Jim c/o Margaret Erikson, Director of 
On-Campus Alumni Activities, Alumni Association, 105 Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; fax: (216) 775-8936; E-mail: 


alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 


nities he gave me.” A civic leader and partner in 
the Chicago legal firm Holleb & Coff, Jewel 
served in Reagan’s administration as U.S. 
coordinator for refuge affairs. 


i 944 In September Joan Wolf Barth 
sold her house and moved to an apartment. She 
has the same zip code but a new telephone num- 
ber—2037 Medford Rd., Apt. M98, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104; 313-971-1878. W Gross Pointe 
Woods, Mich., resident Bruce Bockstanz 
learned recently that the plane from which he 
parachuted in 1944 crashed minutes later only 15 
miles from the German town his grandfather left 
nearly 100 years earlier to come to America. 
Detroit Free Press writer Neal Shine wrote his 
Dec. 18 column about Bruce’s World War II 
adventures and his return visit to Germany this 
past summer. 


i 94 7 The Greater Cleveland Chapter of 
the National Soc. of Fund Raising Executives 
(NSFRE) honored Jean Steck Hachen Dec. 6 at 
a luncheon during the national organization’s 
annual meeting. NSFRE named Jean Outstand- 
ing Fund Raising Executive of 1994. She is direc- 
tor of the Futures Program at Case Western 
Reserve U. 


a 949 The Westport (Conn.) News inter- 
viewed former Westport resident Robert E. 
Taylor for its Oct. 7 edition. Retired in Vero 
Beach, Fla., Robert recalled his early activism in 
publicizing the dangers of tobacco smoking. He 
wrote Be Happy—Stop Smoking long before smok- 
ing became a national issue; the book was pub- 
lished in 1951. In later years Robert was an 
editorial consultant and grant writer for NASA. 
Still opposed to smoking, Robert does not be- 
lieve in a ban on cigarettes. “A ban would make 
smoking far too glamorous, and like Prohibition 
for liquor, the result would be far worse than 
anything we have now,” he told the newspaper 
reporter. Robert’s newest project is Tree Plant- 
ing Clubs of America, a nationwide group he 
founded to plant trees in downtown areas. 


, 9 5 0 Evelyn J. Boswell is retired after 
40 years on the faculty of the Prairie Bible Coll. 
Music Dept., where she was the piano area coor- 
dinator for the last 10 years. Organist, pianist, 
and choir accompanist at Prairie Tabernacle, 
near her Three Hills, Alberta, Canada, home, 
she continues to teach privately. W President Bill 
Clinton has appointed Stanley M. Fisher, of- 
counsel with the law firm Arter & Hadden, a 
member of the Federal Impasses Panel, a nego- 
tation entity of the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority. Stanley is an adjunct professor of 
ethics and professional responsibility at Cleve- 
land State U. Sch. of Law and a Continuing 
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Legal Education lecturer on corporate gover- 
nance and ethics. His son, Lee Fisher ’73, is an 
Oberlin trustee and the former attorney general 
of Ohio. W U. Alabama organist J. Warren 
Hutton was a judge for the American semifinal 
round of the 1994 Calgary International Organ 
Festival competition. On a panel of five judges, 
he helped select four finalists from 18 semifinal- 
ists from the U.S. and Canada. Warren has been 
at Alabama for 40 years. He is on the national 
council of the American Guild of Organists and 
won the 1982 Outstanding Commitment to 
Teaching award given by the UA National Alumni 
Assoc. W Plymouth, Wis., residents Belden and 
Louise “Lisa” Paulson are living in a rural 
ecological village that they founded in 1981. The 
community researches and demonstrates tools 
for future sustainable living and gives inner-city 
children hands-on learning in solar energy, agri- 
culture, organic farming, and nature awareness. 
The Paulsons give tours and seminars at Ply- 
mouth Inst. “for people who care about global 
issues and challenges and the need to change 
paradigms,” says Lisa. “Bel ties it all into his 
university work as a futurist” at U. Wisconsin— 
Madison, she says, and Lisa is outreach coordi- 
nator and edits a newsletter out of the couple’s 
solar house “that works well in minus 30-degree 
temperatures without central heat.” The 
community’s international links began 40 years 
ago in Italy and continue with study trips to 
China, Japan, Russia, and Europe. 


i 952 Mickey Cochrane has been se- 
lected for induction into the National Soccer 
Coaches Assoc. of America (NSCAA) Hall of 
Fame. The induction takes place in June. Mickey 
initiated varsity soccer at Bowling Green State 
U., where he is a retired professor. He is the 
NSCAA historian and codirector of Athletic Ar- 
chives at Bowling Green. W N. Gary Lane has 
won the 1994 Raymond C. Moore medal for his 
contributions to the field of paleontology. ‘The 
medal is awarded for excellence in paleontology 
by the Soc. for Sedimentary Geology. Gary’s 
primary focus has been the ecology and evolu- 
tion of fossil crinoids—stalked marine animals 
commonly known as sea lilies—which he has 
studied on every continent except Antarctica. He 
is retiring this year from Indiana U., where he 
has taught since 1973. His interest in paleontol- 
ogy was sparked in his senior year at Oberlin by 
Harold Brooks (who taught at OC only one 
year). Two of Gary’s classm ates—Al Fagerstrom 
are also leading researchers 


and Bert Driscoll 
in paleontology. W Dave Staley com peted in the 
16th Ironman Triathlon World Championship 
in Hawaii this fall. Although he had to drop out 
less than three miles from the end of the course 
because of dehydration, Dave called his experi- 


mi ee 6% te 
ence “a positive, with a little asterisk” when he 
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discussed it with the sports editor of the Delaware 
(Ohio) Gazette for the paper’s Oct. 17 edition. The 
Ironman—which involved a 2.4-mile swim, a 112- 
mile bike ride, and a 26-mile run—was the longest 
event in which he’d ever competed. Dave qualified 
by winning in his age division (60-64) at the Aug. 
28 Muncie (Ind.) Endurathon. He is a retired 
professor of mathematics at Ohio Wesleyan. W In 
January Arthur and Shirley Penty’54 Wolfe had an 
Oberlin party with Ray Downs ’54, retired head- 
master of the American School in Japan; Ray’s 
wife, Vickie; John Howes ’50, who is retiring from 
teaching at Obirin; and Debbie Pollack ’93, one of 
the two current Shansi reps at Obirin. The Wolfes 
have been teaching and living in a Tokyo suburb 
for three years, Arthur at International Christian 
U., Shirley at the YWCA. 


i 9 5 3 Cologne, Germany, alumni repre- 
sentative Mary Elizabeth Booth Fassnacht has 
been taking courses in English literature, history, 
and French at U. Cologne since her three daugh- 
ters have grown up (Bettina is a speech therapist; 
Carola is a physicist; and Barbara is studying 
biology). Mary Elizabeth teaches two courses in 
English for advanced speakers at the Cologne 
adult-education center and has led small tours to 
England, Scotland, and Wales besides tutoring 
high-school students having difficulty with En- 
glish in school. She also sings in a church choir and 
is learning Scottish country dancing. “Life gets 
more and more interesting the farther along it 
goes!” she says. W From Dec. 28 to Jan. 20 Oberlin 
professor of music education Herbert Henke was 
in Taiwan, where he led a four-day eurhythmics 
workshop for the Tri-Art Education Center in 
Taichung; an eight-day intensive course in eu- 
rhythmics at Tunghai U.; and a day-long work- 
shop in Taipei for the Taiwan Provincial Inst. for 
Elementary Sch. Teachers. W The Oct. 16 Ra- 
leigh, N.C., News and Observer ran an article about 
Romulus Linney and his play, 2, about the 
Nuremburg trials and Hermann Goering. The 
play opened Oct. 19 at the U. North Carolina— 
Chapel Hill Paul Green Theatre. “Linny’s dark, 
sometimes blackly funny drama . . . serves as the 
perfect companion piece to Schindler’s List,” wrote 
the reporter. “Linney writes such wonderful plays 
for actors... because he is himself an actor. And 
Goering appealed to the actor in him.... 2 isa 
cautionary tale, but Linney doesn’t lecture. He’s 
thoroughly engaging and, yes, terrifying... . 
Linney helps us understand how 
men like this can leave us spell- 
bound, ready to go to war or 
worse.” W Appian Publications 
and Recordings (APR) of Great 
Britain recently published 
Thomas Manshardt’s book, 


Aspects of Cortot. Excerpts have 


Manshardt 


appeared in Clavier and Keyboard 


Classics. APR has also released a CD of live 
performances of ‘Thomas’s piano playing titled 
Thomas Manshardt: Alfred Cortot’s Last Pupil. 
The CD is distributed in the US by Albany 
Records. Thomas is professor of music at U. 


Regina, Canada. 


bt 9 5 4 The Oct. 30 Cleveland Plain Dealer 
profiled Ricky Kohn Clark in “Solver of Quilt 
Puzzles: Oberlin Historian Ranks with the Best.” 
Ricky became interested in research and writing 
about influences on regional quilts in 1978 when 
she saw similarities between the work of Geor- 
gia quilter Harriet Powers (1837-1911) and the 
Dahomey style of Powers’s African forebears. 
Ricky’s new book, Quilted Gardens: Floral Quilts 
of the 19th Century, was published last year by 
Rutledge Hill Press, which will soon publish the 
second edition of her Quilts and Community: 
Obio’s Traditions. An Oberlin Coll. affiliate 
scholar, Ricky is also published in magazines 
and journals. Ona grant from The Thanks Be to 
Grandmother Winifred Foundation, she is re- 
searching Ruth E. Finley, a prominent figure in 
the 1930s quilt renaissance. V 
John T. Schwarz Jr. and his 
wife, Mary, have joined the 
Uplands Retirement Commu- 
nity in Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
where several other Oberlin 
alumni live (see the class note 
for Billand Helen Marker Lee, 
both °49, in the Winter 1995 


Schwarz 
OAM). Bill Lee had preached the sermon at 
Jack’s ordination, and the two couples recently 


renewed contact—which had been lost for 30 
years—with a July 4 dinner celebrating the Lees’ 
57th wedding anniversary and Jack’s 40th ordi- 
nation anniversary. Jack, recently retired as chap- 
lain of Hospice of Dayton, was given a Heart of 
Hospice Award Oct. 22 at the 16th annual sym- 
posium of the National Hospice Org. Before 
serving 10 years as staff chaplain of the hospice, 
Jack served pastorates in Nebraska for 12 years, 
was UCC missionary to Japan for five years, and 
led a pastorate in Kettering, Ohio, for 12 years. 
The Schwarzes have two children, Elisabeth Knost 
of Baltimore, Md., and David of Dayton, Ohio. 


p 9 5 5 Jane Bishop retired in June from 
Ann Arbor’s Greenhills Sch., where she had 
taught seventh- and eighth-grade science 10 
years. She’s still involved at Greenhills, subbing 
in the classes she taught before retiring and for 
high-school biology, as well as helping with 
camping trips, ski club, and science club. Jane is 
gardening at the old family farm in Alma, in 
Michigan’s Thumb area. W Julia Hansen (for- 
merly Shirley Almanrode) is leading two more 
dance and art tours of Bali this summer, the 


seventh year she had led the tours. She is assis- 
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tant professor of world music at Skyline Coll. 
Address: 35 Linaria Way, Portola Valley, CA 
94028. 415-854-3856. W The fournal of Interdisci- 
plinary History, which Robert I. Rotberg has 
coedited since its founding, celebrated its 25th 
year with a major symposium at the American 


Historical Assoc.’s annual meeting Jan. 5-8. 


j 9 5 6 Anne Dinsmore Phillips’s musical 
dramatization of the traditional Christmas story— 
Bending Towards the Light... A Jazz Nativity—was 
performed at Lincoln Center’s Avery Fisher Hall 
in New York City Dec. 4 and 5. The event, which 
this year featured Lionel Hampton, Tito Puente, 
Clark Terry, Dave Brubeck, Al Grey, Jimmy 
Slyde, Jon Faddis, and Paquito D’Rivera—has 
been produced annually for 10 years. W Martin 
Skala’s daughter Elizabeth ’89 recently made 
her professional theater debut in A Gown for His 
Mistress by Georges Feydeau. See Elizabeth’s 


class note. 


e S 5 7 ‘The International Assoc. of Scien- 


tific, Technical, and Medical Publishers has 
elected John F. Dill—chairman, CEO, and 
president of St. Louis, Mo.-based Mosby-Year 
Book publishing company—to serve a two-year 
term as chair of the organization. W Richard 
Knowles was featured in the Oct. 26 issue of 
Chemical Week (“DuPont’s Knowles: A New 
Breed of Plant Manager”). The article calls 
Richard “representative of the new breed of 
plant managers whose roles, with the advent of 
the Responsible Care initiative and increased 
corporate openness, have shifted from simply 
running the manufacturing site to presenting 
corporate policy to concerned local communi- 
ties.” He has been plant manager of Dupont in 
Belle, W.V., since 1987. Earlier he was man- 
ager in Niagara Falls, N.Y., following more 
than 20 years in DuPont’s research develop- 
ment office and in marketing and technical 
supervisory positions with the company. He 
holds a Ph.D. in organic chemistry from U. 
Rochester. W John Robert Whalin has be- 
come minister of music and fine arts at First 


Protestant Church in New Braunfels, Tex. He 


is a professor at Southwest Texas State U.—San 


Marcos, where he is coordinator of humanities. 


i 9 5 8 Stuart Miller’s 1987 book Painted 
in Blood: Understanding Europeans was recently 
published in Japanese translation by Hosei Uni- 
versity Press. Another of his books, Men and 
Friendship, was recently adapted for the stage in 
England and featured in connection with the 
Edinburgh Festival under the title No Tender 
Vocabulary. W The Alaria Chamber Ensemble, 
with which Nancy Caballero Garniez plays harp- 
sichord and piano, performed in concertJan. 20 at 
Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. This is the 11th season of concerts by the 
Alaria Chamber Ensemble, which is the official 
ensemble of the Extension Div. of the Mannes 
Coll. of Music. 


i 9 5 9 Attorneys Peter Elkind and Mat- 
thew Rinaldi ’69 made news recently when they 
sought to publicize information related to an out- 
of-court settlement they won for a client. The 


client was paralyzed by an injury received on the 


Alumni Converse with Nancy Dye 


( Page oe with Nancy S. Dye are sprouting up all over 
the country. San Francisco alumni had their chance to 
meet with Oberlin’s president October 20. Alums in Chicago 


14 


will have their opportunity April 26. In between Dye has met 
with Oberlinians in Cleveland, New York City, Washington, 
D.C., Boston, and Columbus. At each location she has noticed 
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water-slide toy Slip ’N Slide. See Matthew 
Rinaldi’s class note. W Jim Franks recently at- 
tended and played organ continuo at a course 
held at the Levi Foundation in Venice. He per- 
formed in an ad hoc choir during the year in St. 
Mark’s Basilica. For the last 10 years he has 
chaired the music department and conducted 
most of the performing groups of a public sec- 
ondary school near his home in Geeste-Dalum, 
Germany. He also does organ and choral work 
for one of the local Lutheran congregations, 
Trinitatis-Kirche. W Ben Greenebaum and his 
wife, Nancy, have moved to a new house to suit 
their empty-nest needs—“fewer rooms but good 
space and nicer view,” Ben says. He is still dean of 
science and technology at U. Wisconsin—Parkside, 
editing the journal Bioelectromagnetics and con- 
tinuing collaborative research on basic mecha- 
nisms of interactions between weak electromag- 
netic fields and biological systems. Nancy con- 
tinues to paint but has changed her day job from 
teaching art to administering psychometric tests 
for school psychologists. Address: 272 Meriburr 
Ln., Racine, WI 53402. 


three broad themes in the conversation: Oberlinians’ passion 
for learning, their keen interest and concern for artistic excel- 
lence, and their commitment to social engagement. 


4 Nancy Dye chatted with Oberlinians Paul Marthers °82 and David 


Baldwin ’76 in Boston. 


A Record numbers of alumni—iike these in Boston—have been turning 
out to hear Nancy Dye share her initial sense of being part of the Oberlin 


community. 


P Conservatory dean Karen Wolff accompanied President Dye to Boston, 


and talked with Brian Jones ’65. 


i 960 Emma Donk was written up in the 
December Presbyterian Survey for her collection 
of crosses, which includes, according to the ar- 
ticle, “Crusader’s crosses, crosses of nails from 
Coventry, fish bones naturally displaying a cruci- 
fix, Mexican-Indian straw/palm leaf crucifixes 
with a holy mask over Jesus’ face, crosses of 
Vermont marble inlaid with New York garnets, 
Celtic crosses with the circle of immortality from 
Iona, Reformed crosses from the Netherlands 
with a symbolic dove, and Ethiopian crosses of 
silver.” Emma acquired her first cross after tak- 
ing a position as director of religious education 
for Brighton Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
N.Y., shortly after earning her master’s degree in 
religious education at the Oberlin Graduate Sch. 
of Theology. She recently donated her cross 
collection to the Rochester Divinity Sch. She 
lives in Rochester. W A study led by U. Chicago 
sociology professor Edward O. Laumann has 
been garnering media attention of late. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Co. for the general 
public as Sex in America and (in greater detail) by 
the U. Chicago Press as The Social Organization of 


Sexuality: Sexual Practices in the United States, 
Edward’s findings have surprised an audience 
more familiar with Kinsey’s statistics. The study 
found relatively lower rates of homosexuality and 
sexual activity, as well as relatively lower num- 
bers of sexual partners. The study itself, known as 
the National Health and Social Life Survey, 
“provides the most comprehensive current data 
available on the sexual behaviors and attitudes of 
a nationally representative sample of adults in the 
United States,” according to the Oct. 12 Chronicle 
of Higher Education. W U. Memphis provost J. 
Ivan Legg has received the Malcolm E. Pruitt 
award from the Council for Chemical Research. 
According to the award-ceremony program the 
citation recognizes “outstanding contributions 
to the progress of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering by promotion of mutually beneficial in- 
teractions between universities and the chemical 
industry.” Ivan was a bioinorganic chemical re- 
searcher before taking the administrative posi- 
tion at Memphis in 1992. He has donated his 
$5000 prize money to Oberlin’s Chemistry Dept. 
“T am pleased to be able to give the monetary 
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portion of the award to Oberlin,” Ivan wrote ina 
letter to Oberlin. “In my award address I was able 
to stress the important contribution made to my 
education by the Oberlin faculty whose commit- 
ment to scholarship and research provided excel- 
lence in the learning environment.” Ivan also 
noted that an earlier winner of the award was Al 
Heininger ’48, a former vice-president at 
Monsanto. W Pianist Anne Francoise Perrault 
gave a concert with Poppea Dorsam ’86 in the 
Reading (Mass.) Library Concert Series Oct. 22. 
Anne teaches at the Longy Sch. of Music and 
privately, gives master classes, and coaches 
chamber-music ensembles. 


i 96 i Stephen Clapp has been promoted 
from associate dean to dean at Juilliard. W In 
spring 1994 Sally Helmick Fisher left her posi- 
tion as manager of catalogs and graphics at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. She still works for 
the museum as a consultant, producing the an- 
nual engagement calendar and working on other 
projects. She has written a book, The Square Halo, 
which will be published by Harry Abrams Inc. 
this fall. W John Harding is : 
presenting a solo trumpet re- 
cital this spring and has been 
invited to adjudicate and give a 
guest solo performance at the 
jazz festival in Saskatchewan, 
Canada. He coordinates the 
outreach program in jazz for 
Charlotte, N.C., schools and is 
an associate professor of music at UNC- 
Charlotte. W Robert R. Houser’s play, Secret 
Father, premiered at Theatre Americana in 
Altadena, Calif., March 3, and is scheduled to run 
through March 18. The theater—telephone 818- 
683-1740—has more information. W Susan 


Harding 


Stone says her company, Brown Bag ee 1s 
thriving.” Last year it gave over 
200 performances, which in- 
cluded condensed versions of 
great operas in lively modern 
English, and educational pre- 
paratory shows on elements of 
music, tuberculosis, and be- 


hind-the-scenes career choices. 
Based in Massachusetts, the 


Stone 


Brown Bay Opera performs throughout the state 
and beyond; this summer the company travels to 
Little Rock and Raleigh to present La Traviata 
for the American Lung Assoc. Susan’s younger 
daughter, Sheryl Heather Cohen ’90, won the 
National Competition of the Metropolitan Op- 
era 1994 finals. 


says, she is painting portraits and figures in 


“Between the cracks,” Susan 
watercolor. “I’m having a wonderful time jug- 


gling executive directorship, family, voice 


teaching, and art.” 
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i 96 2 Frances Sue Weinstock Bollman 
has been named cochair of the Maryland Plan- 
ning Bd. of the American Council on Education/ 
National Identification Program for the Advance- 
ment of Women in Higher Education Adminis- 
tration. Sue is budget director of Johns Hopkins 
U. W Professor of Shakespeare, Great Books, and 
writing at Kent State U. Mary A. Turzillo re- 
cently published her second chapbook of poetry, 
Galileo’s Blindness. Of “If You Loved Me,” 
the poems included, a Tangent reviewer wrote: 


“ 


one of 


. Mary A. Turzillo’s ‘if you loved me’ had me 
rolling on the floor laughing. This is a stone-cold 
gem and I loved it; it gets my vote for best 


Asimov’s poem of the year.” Her first chapbook, 


published in 1988, was Lawn Party. Other publi- 
cations include short fiction in F&SF, MZB’s 
Fantasy Magazine, and Interzone. Her poetry has 
appeared in Asimov’s, Pandora, Tales of the Unan- 
ticipated. Star*Line, and other speculative-fiction 
magazines. Mary has won awards for her poetry 
in the Ohio Poetry Day contests and the Odyssey 
Awards and has done readings at the Kenneth 
Patchen Festival; Michigan State, Kent State, 
Youngstown State, and Case Western Reserve 
universities; and elsewhere. 


P 963 Susan Darby Grilli joined the 
board of the Suzuki Assoc. of the Americas in 
1992, and this year is giving 
workshops in Suzuki early edu- 
cation in Chile, Peru, and Ire- 
land. In 1993 she self-published 
a booklet, Nurturing Parents as 
Teachers, that outlines the basic 
points of the workshops. (Her 
Preschool in the Suzuki Spirit, 


Grilli 


published by Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich in 1987, gives more detailed informa- 
tion.) Susan is visiting the schools of Reggio 
Emilia, in Italy, this spring to see how comple- 
mentary Suzuki and Reggio approaches might 
benefit young children. Her address has a new 
house number: 965 Route 9W, Grand View, NY 
10960. Voice: 914-359-2777; fax: 914-365-0803. 
Vv The 1994-95 season marks James Paul’s 13th 
season as music director of the Louisiana Sym- 
phony. He is also music director and conductor 
of the Oregon Coast Music Festival in Coos Bay. 
In 1993 James led the National Symphony and 
the Oratorio Soc. of Washington in a perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at Wolf 
‘Trap. James has also had guest engagements with 
the Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Houston, Dallas, Seattle, San Diego, and Lon- 
don symphonies, and the National Symphony 


Orch. in Mexico, among other orchestras. 


: 964 George Ervin Monroe performed 
recently in a recital with Jean Pierre Rampal at 
Detroit’s Orchestra Hall. Erv holds a 25-year 


tenure as principal flutist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony. W Ardis Nelson has joined the faculty of 
East Tennessee State U.’s Coll. of Arts and Sci- 
ences as a professor and chair of the department 
of foreign languages. Ardis is the author of Cabrera 
Infante in the Menippean Tradition, as well as book 
review editor for the Journal of Hispanic Philology 
and a reviewer for the U. Texas Press. 


é 965 Gail Nelson Holgate sang with 
the Portland (Maine) Symphony in October, and 
in November performed on the Seabourn Sprit 
cruise ship as it toured Israel, Egypt, India, Thai- 
land, and Malaysia. “It has been a great year,” 
Gail says, “and in traveling I have caught up with 
Oberliners across the country. I was in Hartford 
with Lady Day and got to see Stanley Cowell ’61 
performing for the Hartford Jazz Festival.” En- 
gagements coming up include the Connecticut 
Symphony Apr. 8 and the New Jersey Symphony 
May 5-7, both to feature songs by George 
Gershwin. W Chuck Jonah is doing radiation 
chemistry and supervising the low-energy accel- 
erators at Argonne National Laboratory (ANL), 
where he started asa postdoc after earlier postdocs 
at Colorado and Columbia. “Do I worry about 
” he asks. Answer: “ 
easy to measure that it is highly unlikely that I 


radiation? Not much—it is so 
will ever get any and not know about it.” Mostly 
Chuck and the laboratory use radiation chemis- 
try to study pure chemistry. On the practical side, 
however, he says, “ .. . it was ANL radiation 
chemistry who pointed out that hydrogen would 
not continue to be formed at Three Mile Island, 
and we did do some work on the hydrogen 
generation at Hanford (SY-101 for the in- 
formed).” W Swiss resident Jean-Louis Lawson 
returned to Ohio in October to attend the World 
Summit on Trade Efficiency in Columbus. Jean- 
Louis is chief administrator of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development, 
which sponsored the summit. He visited his 
daughter, Sibi, an Oberlin junior, during his trip. 


I 966 The Memphis City Guide recently 
selected Alan Balter, music director and con- 
ductor of the Memphis Symphony Orch., one of 
Memphis’s one hundred “movers, shakers, and 
other news-makers.” He is credited for bringing 
the symphony to “unprecedented levels of artis- 
ticand performing accomplishments.” This year, 
according to the guide, Telare Records is releas- 
ing his recording of Jazz Suite for Clarinet and 
Symphony Orchestra, which he commissioned. ¥ 
W. Logan Fry (“Bill” as a student) is among 19 
national artists who exhibited contemporary fi- 
ber art in Dalton, Ga., at the BASF Fiberarts 
Competition Sept. 25 through Noy. 4. Logan 
showed two works based on computer-chip im- 
agery woven in double-weave pick-up. The exhi- 


bition was judged by Annet Couwenberg, former 
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professor in the Fiber Dept. of the Cleveland 
Inst. of Art, now professor and chair of the Fiber 
Dept. of the Maryland Inst. Coll. of Art. V 
Richard G. “Tree” Riley has become manager 
of the Co-op bookstore in Oberlin. He began 
working at the Co-op in 1982 and worked there 
eight years before joining the National Assoc. of 
College Stores, headquartered in Oberlin, where 
he had risen to front-list book buyer for the 
association’s NACSCorp Div. 


i 9 6 7 One of Joanne Williamson 
Dorenfeld’s paintings was exhibited recently at 
Gallery 84 on 57th Street in New York City as 
part of a national-competition show. The juror 
was Theodore F. Wolfe, art critic of the Christian 
Science Monitor. W Vhe Oct. 20 Washington Post 
praised J. Reilly Lewis’s “understanding and 
ability to communicate” in its review of the Bach 
Consort’s season-opening performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor at the National Presbyterian 
Church a few days earlier. Reilly is the consort’s 
music director. Later in the month the Post noted 
Reilly’s “skilled direction” of the Cathedral Cho- 
ral Soc., which he also directs: “Beethoven’s 
eloquence in [“Missa Solemnis”] transcended 
verbal communication,” wrote a reviewer for the 
Oct. 26 edition of the paper. V Janet McNeill 
and her husband, Dave Musante, took new jobs 
in Central Asia in November. Both are working 
for Research Triangle Inst. (RTT) on a USAID- 
funded grant to improve municipal services and 
foster economic development in Karakol 
(Przhevalsk, on old maps), Republic of 
Kyrgyzstan, high on a steppe in the Tien Shan 
mountain range. Dave is the long-term advisor 
(for an 18-month tour), and Janet is a consultant 
reporting to the mayor. Her scope of work is to 
increase ecotourism in the Lake Issyk-Kul re- 
gion, promote the establishment of a free press, 
and institute a city public-information function. 
“The air and water are pure, the snow-capped 
mountains are gorgeous, and the economic needs 
challenging,” she says. Address: c/o Tamey 
Williams, RTI, P.O. Box 12194, Research Tri- 
angle Park, NC 27709-2194. Home voice and 
fax: 7(3312) 62-09-45. E-mail: rti@rti.bishkek.su. 
Y Glen Ridge, N.J., resident Jean Loft Seiler, a 
member of the Early Music Players, recently 
performed in A Wand’ring Minstrel: Songs and 
Stories of Medieval Europe. Early Music Players 
is based in Morristown, N.J., and performs music 
of the medieval, Renaissance, and baroque peri- 
ods. On the editorial staff of Historical Perfor- 
mance, Jean is the founder and former director of 
the Corinth Consort in Mississippi. 


I 968 Ross Beatty left Washington, 
D.C., in January for a teaching position in Nepal 
with a state-department school. He will be there 
two years, and says he promises to let his Obie 
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friends know where he is when he returns in 
1997. W Christine Lord Hanson has moved, 
but her telephone number is unchanged. Ad- 
dress: Via Bulagaio 35, Perugia 06122, Italy. 
Telephone: 011-39-75-573-1518. W David 
Walker has won the 1994 Arthur L. Day Medal, 
awarded for “outstanding distinction in contrib- 
uting to geologic knowledge through the appli- 
cation of physics and chemistry to the solution of 
geologic problems.” Dave’s work has contrib- 
uted to the understanding of large-scale evolu- 
tion of the terrestrial planets. According to his 
citation, “through his innovative experimental 
and theoretical studies” Dave has “helped lead 
development of this modern discipline of igne- 
ous petrology.” His contributions are character- 
ized by “exceptional breadth and by unusual 
levels of originality in conception and elegance 


b] 


in execution,” says his citationist, Edward M. 
Stolper. His leadership “derives from his taste in 
problems, from his ability to go offin unexpected 
directions and surprise us with elegant experi- 
ments, deep insights, and novel explanations for 
geologic phenomena, and from his unassuming 
manner,” says Stolper. “And besides all this, he is 


a warm and generous friend and colleague.” 


i 969 Ralf Hotchkiss ’91hon. has won 
the 1994 Henry B. Betts Award for his significant 
contributions to quality of life for people with 
disabilities—specifically for his invention and 
design of wheeled mobility devices in the past 30 
years and for his work in establishing a worldwide 
network of wheelchair builders 
in 20 developing countries. The 
award carries a prize of $50,000. 
“The Betts Award will change 
my life,” Ralf told his benefac- [ 
tors when he accepted the 
honor. “It will give me time to 


concentrate onthe design prob- Li 


Hotchkiss 
ters around the world are sweating over. Now I 


lems that my brothers and sis- 


can link more of the designers who have pieces of 
the solution together, so we can share our knowl- 
edge.” A 1991 MacArthur fellow, Ralf is senior 
research scientist and technical director of the 
Wheeled Mobility Center at San Francisco State 
U., where he cofounded the Rehabilitation Engi- 
neering Program. The Quirks and Quarks public- 
radio program featured him in a recent broad- 
cast, and the October issue of Engineer of Califor- 
nia profiled him. VW When Lynne Ransom con- 
ducted an Oberlin alumni, student, and faculty 
orchestra and chorus ina performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem this past May 28, during commence- 
ment-reunion weekend, one of the singers was 
her cousin, Mary Lynne Allen ’94. Earlier that 
spring Lynne conducted the Voices Chorale, of 
which she is music director, in two performances 
of the Mozart work—at the Pennington Music 


Festival and the Scottsville United Methodist 
Church in Langhorne, Pa. She lives in 
Pennington, N.J. W Oakland, Calif., attorneys 
Matthew Rinaldi and Peter Elkind ’59 made 
news recently when they sought to publicize 
information related to an out-of-court settle- 
ment they won for a client. The client was para- 
lyzed by an injury received on the water-slide toy 
Slip ’N Slide. As an aftermath to the original suit 
the Consumer Product Safety Commission and 
Kransco, the toy’s manufacturer, issued a warn- 
ing of the slide’s dangers. But Matthew and Peter 
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Equity Guest Artist Michael 
Early’s participation in the 
production of “ All’s Well That 
Ends Well” issupported by 
the Sue Carroll Smith 
Endowment in Theater. 
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thought the warning was not receiving enough 
attention to prevent others from injury. In pub- 
licizing the case Matthew and Peter—who hope for 
a recall of the toy from Mattel, which recently 
bought out Kransco—nearly were sued by lawyers 
for Kransco/Mattel, who argued that the lawyers’ 
intended press release about the toy violated the 
confidentiality agreement of the settlement. 


i 970 Greg Allen’s new play, The Neo- 
Futurist Revenger’s Tragedy, opened in October in 
the company’s Neo-Futurarium in Chicago. “The 
play is a deconstruction of the 17th-century Jaco- 
bian revenge drama by Shakespeare-contemporary 
Cyril Tourneur,” according to the Oct. 26 
Northtown—Rogers Park—Edgewater News Star. The 
play, which involves audience participation, is 
performed in its original iambic pentameter and 
features 10 actors in 25 roles. Greg brought his 
Too Much Light Makes the Baby Go Blind to Ober- 
lin last year. W Star Trek Communicator recently 
ran an interview with Avery Brooks, who plays 
Benjamin Sisko in the television series Star Trek: 
Deep Space Nine, which he also directs on occa- 
sion. “Because of Brooks,” says the article’s writer, 
“Sisko is believable as a deep-thinker who leaves 
no angle of a conflict unexplored before reacting 
with firm resolve. ... Underneath Brooks’ calm, 
cool exterior simmers not only the intellect of a 
philosopher, but energy and strength unmatched 
by the most battle-scarred warrior.” William 
F.B. Vodrey ’87 submitted the clipping. “I know 
from experience that there are a lot of Obies who 
are also Trekkers,” says William. W The Jan. 9 
Cleveland Plain Dealer profiled playwright James 
Alan Brown. James’s play John L. Lewis: Disciple 
of Discontent, about the famous labor leader, was 
revived in October in Kansas City, Mo., for the 
benefit of the Inst. for Labor Studies. James lives 
in the Cleveland suburb of Willoughby, where he 
lived before attending Oberlin. He is researching 
a work about two 19th-century paleoanthro- 
pologists, Edward Drinker Cope, a Quaker, and 
O.C. Marsh, a Darwinian theorist. He also teaches 
contemplation at a local church, does yoga, and 
is studying and teaching the works of St. John of 
the Cross. W In December Oberlin professor of 
violin Gregory Fulkerson with pianist Charles 
Abramovic gave two performances of contempo- 
rary music—one at Haverford Coll., the other at 
the Philadelphia Settlement House—for the 
Network of New Music. W Susan Renna Grijalva 
will be moving back to the United States this 
summer. Her husband, Frank, has been appointed 
head of the Overlake Sch. in Redmond, Wash., a 
suburb of Seattle. The family, which includes fu- 
ture Overlake students Rafael, 12, and Gabriela, 
10, will leave Florence June 30 after five years in 
Italy. They will become Seattle residents by July 1. 
Address of Overlake Sch.: 20301 N.E. 108th St., 
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Redmond, WA 98053-7499. W William Peterson, 
professor of music and college organist at Pomona 
Coll., presented a paper, “J.S. Bach’s Leipzig Organ 
Works: The Prelude in E-flat Major (BWV 552/1) 
Revisited,” at the biennial meeting of the American 
Bach Soe. in April. In June he copresented a lec- 
ture—demonstration, “From Modernism to Post- 
Modernism: Organ Repertory in the Late Twenti- 
eth Century and the Reconsideration of Tempera- 
ments,” using the Fisk and Harris organs at Stanford 
U. The presentation was part of a conference 
sponsored by the American Organ Academy. 


é 97 i In October Geoff DeGraff was in 
Indianapolis, where he taught and lead a medita- 
tion workshop at DePauw U. at the invitation of 
Bill Harmon ’68, associate professor of philoso- 
phy and religion at the university. “It’s always 
good to reestablish Oberlin ties,” says Geoff, 
abbot of Metta Forest Monastery in Valley Cen- 
ter, Calif. W Jeremy Pikser’s address is 515 
West End Ave., #7B, New York, NY 10024. ¥ 
Vicki Wheeler Simmons has coauthored an 
article, “Membrane Systems Offer a New Way to 
Recover Volatile Organic Air Pollutants,” that 
was published as a cover story in the September 
1994 issue of Chemical Engineering. Vicki is direc- 
tor of marketing at Membrane Technology and 
Research, Inc., in Menlo Park, Calif. W The 
Pontiac, Mich., Oakland Press profiled Ealynn 
Voss (formerly Elverta Lynn Winkelvoss) in its 
Apr. 22, 1994, edition preceding her perfor- 
mance in Turandot at Detroit’s Michigan Opera 
Theatre. In the published interview Ealynn tells 
why she chose Oberlin over Juilliard: “I didn’t 
want to go to New York—they’d chew me up and 
spit me out.” This note appeared in the Fall 1994 
OAM in the incorrect class year. 


é 972 In September Martha Bass 


Abernethy left Capital Associates, a property- 
management firm, and joined Koger Properties 
Inc., where she manages 12 office buildings in the 
‘Triangle area of North Carolina. The Raleigh 
News & Observer covered her move in the “Real 
Estate” section of its Oct. 5 edition. W The 
Worship Committee and Consistory of St. Paul’s 
United Church of Christ in Kutztown, Pa., re- 
cently sponsored a recital by John Binde, recit- 
alist for the Allen Organ Company. John is or- 
ganist at the Lansdale United Methodist Church; 
he lives in North Wales, Pa. W Lafayette, Ind., 
resident Liza Blaney and her husband, Dan 
Putler, have a second child, Eric Norris Blaney 
Putler, born May 12, 1994. Eric’s sister, Rose- 
mary Katherine, is 5. W Tom Gary, happily 
married to Olga Puerto, is residing and practic- 
ing family and matrimonial law in Coral Gables, 
Fla., where he is a candidate for city commis- 
sioner in the spring elections. W After four years 
in Michigan, Vie Guerrieri and his family are 


back in the San Francisco Bay area “and loving 
it,” says Vic. Since he last updated Oberlin, the 
family—which includes Nelli and Matt—has “a 
new addition, Trevor (almost 2 now).” Address: 
3470 Andrews Dr., #307, Pleasanton, CA 94588. 
510-227-0714. W Benjamin Locke is complet- 
ing his 11th year as head of the choral program at 
Kenyon Coll. He says he enjoys using the Inter- 
net to keep up with old friends. E-mail: 
lockeb@kenyon.edu. W Northern Ohio Live 
magazine’s September issue profiled Ruth Spen- 
cer as one of 13 “northern Ohio women who are 
making a difference.” The profile was part of 
“WomenSource,” a guide to women profession- 
als in the area. Ruth, amember of the board of the 
Women’s Community Foundation (WCF), is a 
former member of the boards of the Cleveland 
Rape Crisis Center and the Cleveland Tenants 
Organization. WCF, based in Cleveland, is a 
member of the National Network of Women’s 
Funds, which promotes the development of phil- 
anthropic funds directed at programs targeting 
women and girls. W Ray Urwin and his wife, 
Cecilia, recently became parents of Amelia 
Lorraine, born July 9, 1994, in Torrance, Calif. 
Ray says he is enjoying first-time fatherhood at 
age 44. The year before last, he conceived and 
coordinated a special issue, published in Septem- 
ber 1994, of the Journal of the Assoc. of Anglican 
Musicians. The issue commemorated the 10th 
anniversary of the death of Calvin Hamptom ’60. 
Ray contributed an extensive introduction and a 
resource list for the issue, and writers of reminis- 
cences about Hampton’s Oberlin days included 
Calvin’s organ teacher, Fenner Douglas 42 and 
classmate John Ferguson ’63. Consultants in- 
cluded Mary Louise Enigson VanDyke ’47 of the 
Dictionary of American Hymnology, based in 
Oberlin’s main library. Ray has three new hymns 
in New Songs of Rejoicing, anew ecumenical supple- 
ment, and an arrangement in Simplified Accompa- 
niments, the first supplement for the Episcopal 
hymnal, both published in 1993. Address: 2347 
W. 25 1st St., Lomita, CA 90717-2007. 


i 973 Timothy Albrecht performed a 
Reformation Day organ recital in late October at 
Martin Luther’s church in Wittenburg, Ger- 
many. Over 500 people attended the recital that 
was simultaneously the opening concert of an 
international peace symposium. Timothy’s most 
recent organ compositions, Grace Notes IV, have 
been accepted for publication by Augsburg/For- 
tress in Minneapolis. Timothy is Emory U. or- 
ganist in Atlanta. W John Barbour has been 
promoted to professor of religion at St. Olaf 
Coll. Last year University Press of Virginia pub- 
lished his Versions of Deconversion: Autobiography 
and the Loss of Faith. W When Lee Fisher lost his 
bid for reelection as Ohio attorney general this 


fall, it was the first political race he had lost, 
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according to an Associated Press article that ran 
in the Jan. 2 Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram. 
The first race he entered was for student council 
in sixth grade in 1962. According to the article, 
Lee will now work to rebuild the Ohio Demo- 
cratic Party, which has no members in state 
offices. In the Jan. 5 Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
editorial writer Brent Larkin called Lee the “front- 
runner” Democratic gubernatorial candidate for 
1998. “I have neither ruled it in nor out,” Larkin 
quoted Lee as saying about his race for governor. 
Vv An honor has been awarded to Joan Oliver 
Goldsmith and her article “Harmonium and 
Tessitura,” which was published in the Winter/ 
Spring 1994 OAM. Joan has been selected as one 
of six winners of the 1994-95 Loft Creative Non- 
fiction Competition. Joan’s prizes include a sti- 
pend, a public reading, and an intensive month’s 
work with artist-in-residence Kim Stafford, poet, 
essayist, medieval scholar, and crafter of children’s 
stories. W Judith Grubner and Craig Jobson 
were married Oct. 8 in their home in Evanston, 
Ill. Former women’s swim coach Leslie Rudolph 
attended the wedding. The couple credits 
Cornelia Fleischer Mutel ’69 for “introducing 
Craig to the Oberlin way of questioning author- 
ity, which changed his life.” W All four of Rich 
Orloff’ full-length plays are being produced this 
spring: Veronica’s Position at Florida Studio The- 
atre in Sarasota in March; Damaged Goods at the 
Festival of Firsts in Carmel in April; and Someone’s 
Knocking at Playwrights Theatre in Baltimore 
and Days of Possibilities (about Oberlin during the 
Vietnam era) at the Bloomington (Ind.) Play- 
wrights Project, both in late April and early May. 
Vv Tom Riis says he continues to define his job 
as director of the American Music Research Cen- 
ter at U. Colorado-Boulder, “with its ever-ex- 
panding collection of scores of papers.” He edits 
the center’s annual scholarly journal and will 
sponsor asummer symposium, American Music— 
American Women, in August. Tom is becoming 
active on behalf of LesBiGay academic and sup- 
port services on the university campus. V Paul 
Solyn has been appointed a justice of the peace by 
the Town of East Lyme, Conn. He is director of 
corporate and foundation relations at Connecti- 
cut Coll. and a sysop of the Desktop Publishing 
Forums on CompuServe. W Bruce Weigl read 
his poetry on the Oberlin campus Nov. 28 and 
stayed in the area to be interviewed on WCPN, 
the local NPR affiliate. Bruce directs the cre- 
ative-writing program at Pennsylvania State U. 


b 974 Jan Heininger has been assistant 
professor of US foreign policy in the Washing- 
ton Semester and World Capitols Program at 
American U. since 1993. She also chairs the 
Faculty Council. Her book, P vacekeeping in Tran- 
sition: The United Nations in Cambodia, 1991- 
1993, was published by the Twentieth Century 
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Fund and distributed by the Brookings Inst. in 
November. VW Wendy Rolfe, associate professor 
of flute at Berklee Coll. of Music, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the National 
Flute Assoc., on which she will serve a two-year 
term. She is also on the board of the James 
Pappoutsakis Memorial Fund in Boston. 


H 975 Judith Clurman is music director 
and conductor of the New York Concert Singers, 
which began its 1994-1995 season with a concert 
at Alice Tully Hall, Lincoln Center, in October. 
She and the singers will take part in an April 
celebration of Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
100th anniversary. The celebration will begin 
witha service and concert of sacred music at New 
York City’s Temple Shaaray TVefila. Judith, André 
Previn, and James Westby will participate in a 
related symposium at Merkin Concert Hall two 
days later. On May 25 she will bring her singers 
to the Greenwich Street Music House, where the 
group will sing, among other works, the first 
performance of a madrigal Judith commissioned 
of David Ludwig, an Oberlin senior composition 
major. Judith is on the conducting and chamber- 
music faculties of the Juilliard 
Sch. W Maumee, Ohio, resi- 
dent Mark A. Conrad has been 
named director of human re- 
sources of the Aeroquip Auto- 
motive Group, an operating 
company of Trinova Corp. He 
began at Trinova as staff attor- 


Conrad 


ney in 1983 and held positions 
as vice-president, secretary, and general counsel 
for Aeroquip before rising to senior attorney for 
Trinova in 1989. W Lynn Lassen Darnton has 
landed from a two-year voyage with her husband, 
Lane, and daughters, Roxanne, 8, and Tania, 6, 
aboard their 40-foot sailing vessel daybreak. The 
family traveled from Los Angeles to Washing- 
ton, D.C., via Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Belize, 
the Bahamas, and the intercoastal waterways. 
Lynn has returned to work as an organization- 
development consultant for the Acacia group 
while her husband chronicles the tale of their 
journey. The family lives in Ft. Washington, Md. 
Vv Dale Jacquette, associate a 

professor of philosophy at 
Pennsylvania State U.- 
University Park, has won theJ. 
William Fulbright Distin- 
guished Lecture Chair in Con- 
temporary Philosophy of Lan- 
guage at U. Venice for spring 
1996. This year Cambridge 
University Press is publishing his Schopenhauer, 
Philosophy, and the Arts, a collection of essays he 
has edited. Last year Prentice-Hall published his 
Philosophy of Mind in its Foundations of Philoso- 


phy series. A former research fellow of the Na- 


Jacquette 


tional Endowment for the Humanities and of the 
Alexander von Humboldt-Stiftung in Germany, 
Dale lives with his wife, Tina, at 311 S. Sparks St., 
State College, PA 16801.814-234-8241. W Diane 
Ketchie recently starred as Carlotta in Hal 


Prince’s San Francisco production of Phantom of 


the Opera. She debuted on Broadway in the mu- 
sical in August 1993. W Involved in early devel- 
opmental projects in Micronesia 
and the Caribbean after gradu- 
ation, M. Mari “Peggy” Novak 
sold her house at Lake Tahoe 
for amove to Czechoslovakia in 
1990. A partner in an estab- 
lished consulting firm based in 
Prague, she divides her time 
between US State Dept. sub- 


Novak 
contracts and commercial clients and leads occa- 


sional treks to the Nepal Himalayas with her 
husband of 10 years, Steven Kelly. W Carnegie 
Mellon University Press has published Dzvinia 
Orlowsky’s first full-length collection of poems, 
A Handful of Bees. Four Way Books, of which 
Dzvinia is a founding editor, awarded its 1994 
award to Funeral Pie, by Oberlin professor of 
creative writing Stuart Friebert; the 1993 award 
winner was Gravida, by Sue Standing ’74. The 
Oberlin connections weren’t intentional, says 
Dzvinia, winners having been chosen anony- 
mously by other poets from over 1000 manu- 
scripts. “Stuart Friebert was one of my first work- 
shop teachers and perhaps one of the first poets 
to ever make an impact on me,” says Dzvinia. 
“Sue Standing and I shared early poetry work- 
shops with both Stuart and [Professor of English] 
David Young.” Dzvinia is “delighted to be work- 
ing with Sue now as a colleague and as her 
publisher after so many years. Itis also one of my 
greatest pleasures to be working with Stuart as 
his editor, after he gave so much to me and the 
other creative-writing students.” W US Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor has appointed 
Kenneth B. Reisenfeld a NAFTA Chapter 19 
panelist. Chapter 19 of NAFTA deals with the 
review and dispute settlement in antidumping 
and countervailing duty matters. Kenneth is a 
partner with the Dallas law firm Haynes and 
Boone, L.L.P.; he practices in the firm’s Interna- 
tional Section and is partner-in-charge of Haynes 
and Boone’s Washington, D.C., office. He is also 
government affairs officer of the American Bar 
Assoc.’s Section of International Law and Prac- 
tice, on whose governing council he has served 
for 10 years. W Susan B. Weiner has been 
elected to the board of directors of the Boston- 
Kyoto Sister City Foundation and of Women in 
World Trade (WW). She is editor of Network 
News, WW'T’s newsletter. 


8 976 Jonathan Brakarsh is in Zimba- 


bwe, where his project to create an infrastructure 
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1976 CONTINUED 
of paraprofessionals who work with the emo- 
tional and psychological problems of children 
will continue for two more years. He wrote to the 
OAM on a December evening when “the frogs 
and crickets [were calling] to each other” and “a 
hotsummery Christmas [was awaiting] with black 
Santas and snowless evergreens.” Address: 18 
Alexandra Dr., Hatfield, Harare, Zimbabwe. VW 
The Sept. 4 New Haven (Conn.) Register ran a 
collection of tidbits about Eric Bogosian under 
the headline “Life on the Edge Includes 2 Kids, 
a House in Jersey.” One of the factoids was, 
“Bogosian maintains a studio on Elizabeth Street 
in Manhattan’s Little Italy; it once was a grocery 
store owned by Martin Scorsese’s grandfather.” 
Vv Andrew Kadel is reference and collection- 
development librarian at Union Theological Sem. 
His new book, Matrology: a Bibliography of Writ- 
ings by Christian Women from the First to the 
Fifteenth Centuries, is being published this spring 
by Continuum. His daughter Rachel, whom some 
classmates may remember from when she was in 
utero, started her first year at Harvard last fall. 
Daughters Lisa and Magdalen crowd into Drew’s 
apartment in Yonkers on weekends. Address: 99 
Douglas Ave., Yonkers, NY 10103. E-mail: 
agk9@columbia.edu. W Michael Kramer and 
Gerri Goodman ’79 have two daughters: Alisha 
Sara, 5, and Rachel Erin, born Nov. 27. Gerri is 
a licensed marriage and family counselor and is 
all-but-dissertation on her Ph.D. in clinical psy- 
chology from the Fielding Inst. Michael prac- 
tices civil-rights, constitutional, and employ- 
ment law as a trial lawyer for plaintiff employees 
against government entities and private and pub- 
lic companies. He regularly represents the Geor- 
gia state teachers’ union and the Atlanta Housing 
Authority. Recently he won $225,000 total dam- 
ages in a First Amendment federal-jury trial for 
a firefighter retaliated against for exposing un- 
safe equipmentand fire-safety practices in county 
government. Address: 638 Park Dr., Atlanta, GA 
30306. W On July 30, 1994, guests at an after- 
noon party at the Kollegewedgwok Yacht Club 
in Blue Hill, Maine, celebrated the wedding of 
Clifton Page and Lucy Benjamin. Among them 
were Betty McMullen Page ’41; Hugh and Lynn 
Chandler Brown, both ’47; Bill Manheimer ’53; 
Laurie Shafer Rokakis ’77; Barbara Landau 
Kessner ’78; Ruth Helfeld Rizvi ’78; and Peggy 
Page Micklich ’78. Clifton and Lucy live in 
England at 23 Chalcot Road, 
London NWI1 8LN, where 
Clifton has an architectural 
practice. W Aileen Rothenberg 
began a new job in August at 
Antioch U.— 
Certification Program as cer- 


Seattle’s Teacher 


tification officer, providing 


most student services to the 50 


Rothenberg 


30 


students in the program, from admission and 
registration to graduation and placement. “It’s a 
very forward-thinking program and is very excit- 
ing,” she says. Aileen is a mother of two teens. W 
Michael A. Santoro is finishing his dissertation 
at Harvard’s John F. Kennedy Sch. of Govern- 
ment and working as a research associate in busi- 
ness ethics at Harvard Business Sch. His disserta- 
tion title is “Trade, Investment and Human 
Rights: A Moral Framework for U.S.-China 
Relations.” Last year Michael was a Fulbright 
fellow at U. Hong Kong and traveled extensively 
throughout China—from Shanghai to Beijing 
and Chengdu—mostly by train. The most inspi- 
rational part of the journey, he says, was Tibet 
during a Buddhist festival attended by tens of 
thousands of ‘Tibetans. 
such devotion and intensity as I did among these 


“T have never witnessed 


beautiful, proud, and determined people.” W 
Leanne Cupp Wagner spoke at the American 
Chemical Soc. Minnesota Section meeting Nov. 
21. The title of her talk was “New Drug Discov- 
eryand Developments: The Chemists’ Role High- 
lighted.” Leanne is a vice-president and director 
in SmithKline Beecham Consumer Healthcare’s 
Gastrointestinal Research and Development sec- 
tion in Surrey, England. W Bill and Marcia 
Orbison ’79 Weinert are completing their first 
year in the Rochester, N.Y., area, where Bill is 
associate professor and director of choral activities 
at the Eastman Sch. of Music. New address: 1185 
Woodhull Rd., Webster, NY 14580. 


‘ 9 V7 For the past four and a half years M. 
Courtney Bryan-Caron has been living in Cin- 
cinnati, where she is a part-time law clerk for the 
U.S. District Court and her husband, Paul, is an 
associate professor at the U. Cincinnati Law Sch. 
“We have two wonderful children,” Courtney 
says, “Reed, born June 25, 1990, and Jayne, born 
June 20, 1992—who keep us busy and young at 
heart.” W Shirleigh Brannon Coronado says 
she has cheerfully taken new employment as the 
reference coordinator for the North State Coop- 
erative Library System in California, moving 
herself; her husband, Doug; and “our rip-roaring 
2-year-old son, Cameron, along with a wild as- 
sortment of cats, rats, snake, and dog to a town 
even smaller than Oberlin (but with less going 
on).” Address: 959 Oregon St., Gridley, CA 95948, 
E-mail: 
vcorona@cello.gina.calstate.edu, and 
DougFencer@aol.com. W In May Deborah L. 
Goldberg will begin the second year of her term 
as president of the Assoc. of Women Attorneys of 
Lake County (IIl.). New address: 3070 Warbler 
Pl., Highland Park, IL 60035. ¥ Lawyer-turned- 
computer-consultant-and-author James N. 
Oppenheim was featured on the Ti oday Show 
with Bryant Gumble Dec. 8 demonstrating the 


scorona@cello.gina.calstate.edu, 


year’s best children’s software and promoting a 


book he cowrote: The Best Toys, Books and Videos 
for Kids. With him in the studio was Mary Jo 
Mace Oppenheim, who teaches computer sci- 
ence, English, and piano. James, Mary Jo, and 
their daughters, Katherine, 10, and Alexandra, 6, 
live at 30 Fraser Ave., Monticello, NY 12701- 
1526. E-mail: James_Oppenheim@Factory.com. 
Vv Rochelle Smith, Jeremy Drelich ’76, and 
their children, Noah, 10, Hanna, 7, and Merian, 
5, have moved to a farm in western Maryland. 
Shelly is an assistant professor of English at 
Frostburg State U., and Jeremy has started a 
practice in allergy and immunology. E-mail: 
jdrelich@aol.com. W Carl Thiermann and Marla 
Browning ’79 announce the birth of their son, 
Ryan, Nov. 5 in Berkeley, Calif. E-mail: 


iscarltman@aol.com. 


i 9 78 David Bell is teaching clarinet full 
time at Baldwin-Wallace Coll. after serving last 
year as adjunct faculty member there. David has 
been on the faculty at U. Akron since 1983. He is 
also principal clarinetist for the Ohio Chamber, 
Cleveland Ballet, and Cleveland Opera orches- 
tras. W Linda Pratt has moved from western 
Massachusetts to western Illinois with her hus- 
band, Paul Lockard, and 2-1/2-year-old daugh- 
ter, Jessamyn. Paul is teaching at Black Hawk 
Coll. Linda is working on her dissertation, look- 
ing for a new job, and, she says, “enjoying the 
chance to spend a little more time with Jessamyn.” 
Address: 3530 70th St., #202, Moline, IL 61265. 
309-796-2811. W Memphis magazine profiled 
poet, novelist, and short-story writer Paul Russell 
in its September issue. Paul is from the Memphis 
area and has included references to that city in his 
novels Boys of Life and Sea of Tranquillity. Criti- 
cized as well as praised for his portrayals of gay 
love, Paul is quoted saying, “I don’t think a writer 
has any choice about his or her subject matter. I 
write what I write whether I want to or not. You 
have certain stories in you and you have to allow 
them the space to unfold. Writing is about con- 
trol and discipline as well as disciplined relin- 
quishment of control . . . knowing when to feed 
control to an imaginative impulse greater than 
you.” The Gannett News Service syndicated a 
piece on Paul that ran in October newspapers. It 
called Paul “a star in the firmament of openly gay 
writers” and closed with this quote from him: 
“Your purpose in life is to find what itis your life’s 
work is and do it!” Paul is associate professor of 
English at Vassar. © Zed Books (London) has 
published Mortgaging Women’s Lives: Feminist 
Critiques of Structural Adjustment, edited by 
Pamela Sparr. The U.S. distributors are Hu- 
manities Press International and Women Ink. 
Commissioned by the United Nations, the book 
analyzes the gender bias against Women in the 
economic theories supporting structural adjust- 
ment policies and in their application. Pamela is 
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an economist in the Women’s Div. of the United 
Methodist Church, where she handles educa- 
tion, advocacy, and public-policy analysis in the 
areas of economics and environment. She lives in 
Takoma Park, Md. W Tom Squier and his wife, 
Diana J. Bigelow, are assistant professors in bio- 
chemistry at U. Kansas at Lawrence. Tom says he 
enjoys watching and participating in the devel- 
opment of the couple’s son, Christopher An- 
drew, who is 3. W David Stahl and his family live 


in Richmond, Va. © Cheryl Studer will play 
Amelia (whose lover, Gabriele Adorno, will be 
played by Placido Domingo) in the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcast of Simon Boccanegra Apr. 26. 
Cheryl will be one of the soloists in the Verdi 
Requiem conducted by Claudio Abbado for 
Salzburg’s Easter Festival in April. W Heidi 
Swarts has moved from Cambridge, Mass., where 
she received the Master of Divinity from Har- 
vard Divinity Sch. this June, to Ithaca, N.Y., for 


“more of the same punishment,” she says, at 
Cornell. Tonia Saxon ’81 “accosted” her in the 
Cornell library, she says, so she knows at least one 
Obie of her vintage there. Having begun the 
Ph.D. in government, Heidi is on “the slow plan” 
for Unitarian- Universalist ordination, she says, and 
hopes to teach political science and women’s stud- 
ies. Address: 112 First St., #2, Ithaca, NY 14850. 


\ 979 Clifford Amend is an internist in 
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SEE AND HEAR 
the Oberlin Choir, Tappan Singers, and Orchestra 


ON TOUR THIS SPRING 
in Cleveland, Boston, and New York City 


rus, and the Symphony May Festival Chorus for four 
performances of Mahler’s Symphony No. 8. Robert Shaw 
will conduct the two April performances in Severance 
Hall and the two May performances at Carnegie Hall. 


April 27 and 29, May 4 and 5: The Oberlin Choir and 
Tappan Singers, both directed by Associate Professor of 
Choral Conducting Edward Maclary, will join the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and Chorus, the Atlanta Symphony Cho- 


Brahms, Poulenc, and Copland at Boston University’s 


May 1: Also under Edward Maclary’s direction the choir 
Tsai Performance Center. 


and Tappan Singers will perform works by Bach, 


Trombone Raymond Premru’s Symphony No. 1; and 
Rachmaninoffs Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43, 


with pianist Franz Cheung-Yu Mo 795, in Severance Hall. 


May 4: The Oberlin Orchestra, conducted by Associate 
Professor of Orchestral Conducting Peter Jaffe, will per- 
form Stravinsky’s Le sacre du printemps; Professor of 


CARNEGIE HALL (New York City) BOX OFFICE: 212-247-7800. 
SrVERANCE HALL (CLEVELAND) BOX OFFICE: 216-231-1111. 
Tsat PERFORMANCE CENTER (BOSTON) BOX OFFICE: 617-353-8725. 


ion about all these performances, call Oberlin’s Office of Outreach Programs: 216-775-8044. 


For informat 
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1979 CONTINUED 

a large group practice in Baltimore. © Chemist 
Amy Sommese Boland and her husband Jim, 
who hasa Ph.D. in math, live in Cincinnati, where 
Jim works in systems design for General Electric. 
The couple has three children, Mathias, 6, 
Francesca, 4, and Josephine, 1. W Beth Nichols 
Boyd is Geology Dept. chair at Yavapai Coll. in 
Prescott, Ariz. “I get to take students into the 
Grand Canyon several times a year—I love it!” 
Beth says. She and her husband, John Whitney 
Boyd IV, have a son, Mackenzie, 5. They say their 
“dogter,” SweetPea (a black Labrador), is a pro- 
fessional Frisbee catcher. John is an exploration 
geologist turned computer-systems analyst. W 
Warren Butt is in private practice in gastroenter- 
ology in Wilmington, Del. “Given my last name, 
a career in gastroenterology was my destiny,” he 
says. He and his wife, Elaine Schmerling ’86, the 
recycling coordinator of Chester County, Pa., are 
still celebrating the birth of their daughter, born 
in March 1993. W Pharmacist Eugene 
Capocasale has worked in Falls City, Nebr., 
since 1987 for a pharmacy that is now part of the 
Pimida chain. His wife, Suzanne, whom he mar- 
ried in 1985, is also a pharmacist. He says he 
enjoys organic gardening. W In 1992 Amy 
Paivinen Coull started her own marketing-com- 
munications company, Lab Rat Communications. 
Her company, which specializes in life-science 
writing, is doing well, says Amy, who adds that she 
has found a great niche as a biotechnology writer. 
She recommends such a career for people with an 
interest in science and the ability to translate 
Ph.D.-ese into English. Amy turned to writing 
when she realized she hated laboratory work, she 
says. Her husband, James Coull, a Ph.D. from 
Purdue, is manager of the Specialty Chemistry 
Group at Millipore. They live in Westford, Mass. 
Yv Gregory Diehl is director of product engi- 
neering at NDI, where he started in 1984 as a 
programmer/analyst. His wife, Laurel Wainwright 
*80, teaches at U. Massachusetts in Boston. The 
couple has two children, Geoffrey, 4, and Calista, 
born August 20. W David Dobmeyer is in private 
cardiology practice in St. Louis. He and his wife— 
Bryn Mawr-graduate Susan Ball, a neurologist in 
private practice—have two children, Calla, 5, and 
Collin Edward, 2. W Susan Becker Doroshow 
has a solo dental practice in Evanston, Ill. Since 
1993 she has been a member of the Peer Review 
Committee of the Chicago Dental Soc.’s North 
Suburban Branch. Susan married Bill Doroshow 
in 1982, and their family, she says, includes two 
Labrador retrievers, Teala and Pele. Susan and 
Bill have been homeowners in Skokie for nine 
years. W Sybil Francis is in the Defense and Arms 
Control Studies Ph.D. program in political sci- 
ence at MIT and expects her degree this year. Her 
dissertation is on the Lawrence Livermore Na- 


tional Laboratory’s nuclear weapons program. 


32 


“Many of the physicists here seem to feel that a 
political scientist would have difficulty under- 
standing the scientific and technical problems 
with which they work,” Sybil says. “When I tell 
them that I have my undergraduate degree in 
chemistry, they breathe a sigh of relief and start 
talking to me!” Before going back to school 
Sybil was, for six years, Congressman George 
Brown’s (D-Calif.) legislative assistant for sci- 
ence and technology in Washington, D.C. V 
Tenor Colenton Freeman has completed his 
seventh year living and sing- 
ing in Germany. Recently he 
sang the title role in Verdi’s 
Ernani at the Stadttheater 
Trier and the title role in 
Gounod’s Faust with the 
Staatstheater Augsburg. In- 
cluded in his 1994-1995 
schedule is Puccini’s La 


Freeman 


Fanciulla Del West with the opera in Bonn. 
Future engagements include a recital tour of 
France, performances at the Beauvais Festival, 
and a concert at the Théatre Municipal de 
Fourmies. Colenton recently visited in Bonn 
with Sharon Hutchinson-Bauer’70, who teaches 
piano and has her own holistic-medicine prac- 
tice there. W Since 1988 Whitney French has 
been practicing general internal medicine in a 
partnership in Winston-Salem, N.C. He says 
Curtis Johnsrude ’78 is an anesthesiologist at 
the same hospital to which he admits his pa- 
tients. He and his wife, Miriam, have four chil- 
dren—Alexander, 9, Helena, 7, Christina, 5, 
and Eric, born in August—and two dogs. W 
Kim Friedman is a board-certified emergency- 
medicine physician and a triathlon competitor 
in the Denver area. W Jonathan Greer has 
been practicing medicine in a large multi- 
specialty group since 1988, specializing in 
internal medicine and rheumatology. He is a 
clinical instructor in medicine for the family- 
practice residency programs at the Naval Hosp. 
in Pensacola and at Eglin Air Force Base Hosp. 
at Fort Walton Beach. Jon recently published a 
chapter in Ballier’s Clinical Rheumatology on 
musculoskeletal problems in performing art- 
ists. W A temporary job as a bicycle courier has 
turned into a successful business career for 
Mark Gross. He runs a delivery service with 
100 employees and contractors in Washington, 
D.C. Two summers ago Mark married Nancy 
Macdonald, whom he had met in a drinking- 
and-running group called the Hash House 
Harriers, a crew that started in Kuala Lampur. 
The two enjoy running and biking together, 
says Mark. They live in Bethesda. W L. Charles 
Hardy, at 3M for five years, finds research and 
inventing challenging and fun, he says, but 
corporate life frustrating. Charlie married An- 


drea Hauser ’80 in 1983. Andrea works part 


time as a lawyer in St. Paul, where the couple lives 
with their children, Eric, 5, and Steven, 2. VW 
Moses Hogan led a 350-voice choir at the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention USA Inc.’s 114th meet- 
ing in New Orleans Sept. 6. He was music director 
for the occasion. Included in the repertoire was 
the premiere of his anthem based on the 33rd 
Psalm. Moses lives in New Orleans. W Matthew 
Horowitz is an attending gastroenterologist at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in Chicago and assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Chicago Medical Sch., 
where he helps train gastroenterology fellows. He 
and his wife, the former Adrian Tenzer ’81, have 
three children, Teddy, 8, Benjamin, 5, and Aaron, 
1. W After working 10 years for United Airlines as 
a customer-service agent, Sara Bloom Kasten 
quit her job to care for her daughter, Amy Eliza- 
beth. They, along with Sara’s husband, Robin, 
live at 12916 97th Ave. NW, Gig Harbor, WA, 
98329. 206-857-5408. W Dentist and U.S. Army 
enlistee Sanjiv Kaul is a fourth-year student at 
the Ohio U. Coll. of Osteopathic Medicine. Sanjiv 
joined the army and started medical school in 
1991 after giving up his dental practice. Planning 
to pursue internal medicine after his residency, he 
lives in Tallmadge, Ohio. W Since 1991 Mark 
Kliewer has been a radiologist at Duke U. witha 
special interest in ultrasound. Mark’s wife, Eileen 
P. Ahearin, is a psychiatrist at Duke. The couple 
has three sons, Daniel, 5, Nathan, 2, and John, 1. 
Vv Ronnie Lai is a senior scientist at Allergan, 
which specializes in eye and skin care. His re- 
search goals are to develop alpha-2 adrenergic 
agents and prostaglandin PGF2, analogs as 
antiglaucoma drugs; and to investigate the role of 
imidazoline receptors in the aqueous-humor dy- 
namics in the eye. Ronnie lives in Santa Ana, 
Calif. W Belmont, Calif., resident Susan 
MacWhorter works in the field of organic syn- 
thesis in the pharmaceutical and biotech industry. 
She develops new DNA synthesis and sequencing 
reagents for Applied Biosystems. Her husband, 
Steve Young, is a chemist, kayaker, and outdoor 
enthusiast whom she met in graduate school. W 
U. Minnesota faculty member Michael 
McGonigal is the trauma director at the St. Paul 
Ramsey Medical Center in St. Paul, Minn. He is 
board certified in surgery and in surgical critical 
care. He and his wife, Yvonne Currier, a nurse, 
have one child, David, who Mike says is a com- 
puter whiz at age 4. W Jeffrey Meyer is part of a 
multispecialty group medical practice in Minne- 
apolis. He married Connie Nichols in 1987. The 
family—which includes daughters Anna, 5, and 
Allison, 3—lives in Shoreview, Minn. W Staunton, 
Va., resident Ed Milner, his wife Cynthia, and 
son Henry, 5, are celebrating the birth of Eliza- 
beth Eden Milner. “She’s beautiful!” Ed says. 
“And big! We’re happy to have her with us.” ¥ 
The Defense Dept. has assigned Clyde Owan to 
naval war college for a year. He is among 200 
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Bring Ice-Cream Appetite, Teeth, and Feet to the 
Alumni-—Varsity Lacrosse Game, Set for May 13 


erry Greenfield ’73 will bring the 

icecream: Bill 775 and’ Dan °78 

unkel will serve up the dental advice; 
and Thom ’82 and John ’87 Kunkel 
will deliver podiatric tips. What more 
incentive do alumni lacrosse players 
need to come back to Oberlin for the 
30th-or-so more-or-less annual 
Alumni-Varsity Lacrosse Game on May 
13? How about the game itself: 

“All indications point to this being the 
year—the year in which a legion of well 


students who are studying national strategy and 
security policy. He will graduate in June with 
another master’s degree, then return to Wash- 
ington, D.C. When he is “not slumbering over 
Clausewitz and Thucydides,” he says, he is “hap- 
pily exploring the seafood restaurants of New 
England.” Address: 28 Coddington Wharf, 
Newport, RI 02840. 401-846-5186. W 
Catherine Phillips is attending physician and 
assistant professor in the Dept. of Neurology at 
U. Massachusetts Medical Center, where her 
husband, Stephen Erban, is an internist. The 
couple has two sons, Benjamin, 3, and Joshua, 1. 
The family lives in Shrewsbury, Mass. W Tony 
Post is assistant professor of medicine at U. 
Hospitals of Cleveland, where he is involved in 
a liver-transplant program, treatment trials for 
hepatitis, and teaching medical students. He is 
married to Marjorie Greenfield ’78, who also is 
a physician. The couple has a son, Daniel, 5. V 
Leonard Samuels is attending physician at 
Mount Sinai Medical Center and a part-time 
staff physician at Deaconess Hosp. Emergency 
Dept. in Cleveland. He recently became direc- 
tor of Optimal Robotics Corp. He has authored 
several chapters of books on medical topics and 
developed several computer programs, includ- 
ing the Emergency Medicine Board Game, a 
teaching tool. Len and his wife, Leah Kaplan- 
Samuels, live in Willoughby Hills, Ohio. V 
Since 1992 Robert Sherrell has been assistant 
professor at Rutgers U. in the Inst. of Marine 
and Coastal Sciences with an appointment also 
in the Dept. of Geological Sciences. His re- 
search interests are in the trace metal bio- 
geochemistry in the ocean. Rob’s wife, Judy 
Storch, a nutritional biochemist, is also on the 
Rutgers faculty. They live in Highland Park, 
N_J., with their children, Daniel, 3, and Isabel, 
2. W Living in Bayside, N.Y., dentist Thea 
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conditioned and highly motivated former 
Oberlinians will, through equal parts skill 
and fortitude, intimidate and decimate the 
current varsity lacrosse team,” says 
Greenfield, who is helping to coordinate 
the event from his office at Ben & Jerry’s 
in Vermont. “Already there have been 
reports of major life-style changes among 
alumni preparing for the game,” he says, 
“including switches to low-tar smokes, 
low-alcohol beer, and frozen yogurt.” 
Louis Weigele ’73, living in Westlake, 


Diane Shive and her husband, Mitchell, spend 
their free time kayaking and skiing. She is in 
private practice in Brooklyn. W R. Wayne Shoaf 
is the archivist at the Arnold Schoenberg Inst. at 
U. Southern California. He and his wife, Melinda 
Hayes, a rare-book librarian at the Hancock Li- 
brary of Marine and Oceanographic Studies 
(USC), were married in 1991. They live in Los 
Angeles. W Marilouise Venditti has become an 
associate medical director at the Atlantic City 
Medical Center Psychiatric Intervention Program. 
Her areas of expertise are in crisis and adult 
psychiatric issues as well as eating disorders and 
electroconvulsive therapy. She is treasurer of the 
Assoc. of Convulsive Therapy. W Sule Greg C. 
Wilson has left the Smithsonian to live and work 
in Phoenix. He’ll stay there at least two years, 
working as project archivist at the Pueblo Grande 
Museum and Cultural Park, which houses a 
Hohokam Indian platform mound over 1000 years 
old. Sule’s wife, Vanessa, is a pharmacist for the 
Phoenix Indian Medical Center, part of the fed- 
eral government’s Indian Health Service. “I’m 
still writing,” Sule says. Besides his Drummer’s 
Path CD, which came out in July, he also plays on 
the new Minstrel Banjo Style CD released by 
Rounder Records. Sule recently did two shows 
with banjo master Tony Trischka, and in Febru- 
ary played didjeridoo, banjo, and percussion in the 
studio with Larry Yanez, of “Jackalope” fame. In 
the same month he gave drum and dance presen- 
tations in Flint, Mich., and a talk for the Central 
Arizona Museums Assoc. 


i 9 8 0 On the occasion of the success of her 
first produced play, Why We Have a Body, Claire 
Chafee was featured in the February 1994 issue of 
Deneuve magazine. Quoted in the article as saying 
“ _-T would like to see a day where a lesbian voice 


is a universal voice, a Norman Mailer, as someone 


Ohio, plans to return for the event, 
which he anticipates will be a “festival 
of peace, love, and intergenerational un- 
derstanding. It’s an incredible opportu- 
nity to relive my past glories and be em- 
barrassed by some of these youngsters 
at the same time,” he says. 

Alumni who have not yet signed up 
and still wish to play should write to 
Greenfield—who is in charge of the uni- 
forms—at 585 South Rd., Williston, 
VT 05495. 


who can speak—if they’re good enough—to some- 
thing in all of us,” Claire is awarded that appro- 
bation by the article’s author: “Given the reac- 
tions of her audiences, Chafee already is speaking 
to something in everyone. She deftly wields hu- 
mor and wit to point out our human idiosyncra- 
sies, and particularly our lesbian idiosyncrasies.” 
Vv On July 23 Paul T. Levinson married Sylvia 
Stoddart in Waitsfield, Vt. Paul, Sylvia, and 
Sylvia’s three children—Jeremiah, Hillary, and 
Alexandra—have been a blended family for three 
years, and the wedding was “a happy affirmation 
of our joining our lives,” Paul says. John Downs ’81 
attended the wedding. “Twenty minutes after 
the ceremony people were swimming and enjoy- 
ing a summer-afternoon cookout at the Lareau 
Farm Bed & Breakfast, which we had filled for 
the weekend. A late-afternoon thunderstorm 
graced us with a rainbow, which we all took as a 
good omen,” says Paul. He has been the director 
of capital giving at Milton Academy since 1988. 
Sylvia is a project manager for Fidelity Invest- 
ments. They will spend 10 days in Santa Fe and 
the surrounding canyon lands in April. W Derek 
Lee Ragin was the featured countertenor in the 
recent U.S. premier of Alfred Schnittke’s Faust 
with the American Symphony Orch. in Lincoln 
Center’s Avery Fisher Hall. 


b 98 i David Arcus has joined the Young 
Organists Cooperative with a four-year term of 
membership. A recitalist, composer, arranger, 
conductor, and improviser, David is Duke U. 
Chapel organist and organist of Duke Divinity 
Sch. W Knowing his former employer was in 
trouble, Franklin Davis found a new job—as a 
marketing engineer at Avid Technology, a com- 
pany that makes digital film and video editing 
systems—two days before being laid off. A week 
later his son Jonah was born. Big sister Juliet 
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1981 continue 

recently graduated from daycare to preschool, 
and Franklin’s wife, Cindy, has started her own 
graphic-design business. “I read somewhere 
[about] a study [that] found people with lots of 
roles in their lives were happier, even if stressed— 
it seems to be working!” he says. Address: 1400 
Walnut St., Newton Highlands, MA 02161. E- 
mail: fad@avid.com. W Martin “Mouse” Glasser 
and his wife, Pamela, school teachers in Madi- 
son, Conn., say they are enjoying their son, 


Jared, born in June. VW Sumi Hoshiko—an 


epidemiologic-investigations-service officer for 
the California Dept. of Public Health Services— 
has received a master of public health degree in 
epidemiology and biostatistics from U. Califor- 
nia—Berkeley. She and her husband, Stuart Ozer, 
live in San Francisco with their 2-year-old daugh- 
ter, Rachel. W After 10 years with United Air- 


lines as a customer-service agent, Sara Bloom 
Kasten quit her job to care for daughter Amy 
Elizabeth. They, with Sara’s husband, Robin, 
live at 12916 97th Ave. N.W., Gig Harbor, WA 
98329. 206-857-5408 W Oni Faida Lampley 
appeared in Zooman and the Sign at Second Stage 
‘Theatre’s McGinn/Cazale Theatre in a limited 
engagement from Noy. 22 through Jan. 15. W 
On Nov. 28 Dale T. Mathews aes 
defended his doctoral disser- 
tation at the U. Sussex Inst. of 
Developmental Studies. His 
thesis, on the export-process- 
ing-zone industries of the Do- 
minican Republic, was super- 
vised by Raphael Kaplinsky, co- | 
author of several books on the | 
Mathews 


paradigm. Dale, who was an economics major at 


new Post-Fordist production 


Oberlin, was awarded his doctoral degree Jan. 26. 
He is now back in his home country and receives E- 
mail at the U. Puerto Rico Inst. of Caribbean 
Studies: D_Mathews@upr1.upr.clu.edu. W A new 
daughter, Christa Faith, has been born to David 
Norfrey and his wife, Elizabeth. Daughter Lisa 
is 5. David and Elizabeth share a position as 
music minister at the Evangelical Church of 
Riverside, R.I. Besides leading a choir, they over- 
see a contemporary worship team at the church, 
where Dave also directs a handbell choir. The 
couple teaches piano and voice privately and for 
the Community Coll. of Rhode Island, and Dave 
teaches piano at Providence Coll., where he is 
also a staff accompanist. Elizabeth has visited 
some churches and schools with her seminar The 
Seven-Fold Vocal Technique. New address: 404 
Maple Ave., Rear, Barrington, RI 02806. 401- 
247-2304. W This winter Steven Schuch made 
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his first trip back to Oberlin since graduation. 
The occasion was the Ohio premiere perfor- 
mance of his arrangement of the 16th-century 
French carol “’T'was in the Moon of Winter- 
time.” Also known as “An Indian Christmas 
Carol,” the song is the first Christmas carol 
written in the New World. Steve’s arrangement 
was commissioned by the Concord (N.H.) Cho- 
rale, and was performed by about 25 different 
groups in 1994, the year of its worldwide pre- 
miere. The Oberlin Community Chamber Sing- 
ers—led by Carol Longsworth, former coordina- 
tor of Oberlin’s Environmental Studies Pro- 
gram—performed the piece in Oberlin Dec. 10. 
During his visit Steve also performed for families 
at the Oberlin Public Library, where he played 
violin and guitar, sang, and told stories. A biology 
major at Oberlin, Steve records his original songs 
and instrumentals, plays baroque violin with the 
Goodmorrow Consort, appears with Odds Bodkin 
as Wellspring, and teaches a graduate course on 
integrating music and storytelling into the class- 
room curriculum. He lives on a farm near 
Contoocook, N.H. 


4 982 Sandra Aymen-Rose, chiroprac- 
tor and mother of two, recently made her oper- 
atic debut in the role of Adele in Johann Strauss’s 
Die Fledermaus. Sandra lives in Fribourg, Swit- 
zerland. W Variety profiled New Yorker Eugene 
Carr in its Sept. 26 edition. Eugene is a cellist 
and executive director of the American Sym- 
phony Orch. (ASO). “We look at the American 
Symphony as the Saturn Company of the orches- 
tra business,” he is quoted as saying. “We are 
trying to put ourselves on the cutting edge of 
programming, audience development, market- 
ing and management.” The article also quotes 
Leon Botstein, ASO’s musical director and presi- 
dent of Bard Coll.: “[Eugene is] like a person that 
builds a company. He’s like a (Microsoft chief) 
Bill Gates.” ASO’s budget has increased more 
than 250 percent since Eugene joined the organi- 
zation in 1991. W Karen Briggs Hedrick has 
been appointed program director for Commu- 
nity Services South, a branch of ChildServ, a 
United Way child-welfare agency in Chicago. 
She began with ChildServ two years ago as a unit 
manager. Karen resides in South Holland, IIl., 
with her husband and son. W The Albany Sym- 
phony Orch. recently premiered The Fall of 
Constantinople, anew symphony by Kamran Ince, 
composer-in-residence with the California Sym- 
phony in San Francisco. Constantinople is Kamran’s 
second symphony. W After living in Columbus, 
Ohio, for five years, Carolyn Hirschman Levine 
has moved to the Washington, D.C., area— 
Rockville, Md. She is a business reporter for the 
weekly Washington Business Journal, covering bio- 
technology, media, and the impact of federal 


downsizing on the regional economy. Her hus- 
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band, Zachary Levine, is a physicist at the Na- 
tional Inst. of Standards and Technology. “So 
far, Washington is a mixed bag,” she says. “We 
love the big-city museums and restaurants, and 
it’s easy to entertain visitors. But the traffic and 
cost of living are a bit of a culture shock after 
several years in the somewhat boring but rela- 
tively hassle-free Midwest. W In October Wendy 
Levy, a documentary-film student at San Fran- 
cisco State U., won the Cary Grant Film Award 
for her documentary Naomi’s Legacy, a film about 
three generations of women in a Jewish family. 
Wendy will use her grant, given by Princess 
Grace Foundation—-USA, to complete the film 
and enter it in national and international festivals 
and competitions. W This past summer Paul 
Marthers was the college counselor for the (MS)? 
program (Math and Science for Minority Stu- 
dents) at Philips Academy in Andover, Mass. 
(MS) is a summer science and mathematics en- 
richment program for African-American, Latino, 
and Native-American high-school students. Since 
its founding in 1978, (MS) has sent 10 students 
to Oberlin. W Kathy Reiss and her husband, 
Paul McKenna, say they are thrilled to announce 
the birth of their son, Benjamin Alexander Reiss 
McKenna, July 14. The family lives at 578 11 St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. W David Schlesinger and 
his wife, Rachel, have moved back to Hong Kong, 
where David is the editor-in-charge of the China 
region for Reuters news agency and Rachel con- 
tinues her translating and teaching. They can be 
reached at GPO Box 4147, Central, Hong Kong. 


‘ 93 3 Deborah Bray and Kevin Broun ’82 
welcome their first born; Aaron Jacob Bray Broun 
made his appearance February 16. Deborah is 
taking a break from teaching to be home with 
Aaron. Kevin has two months off, and will return 
to his job in the corporate library at Apple 
Computer. E-mail: broun@apple.com or 
kbroun@eworld.com. W After working for eight 
years at Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Inc. asa health educator and trainer, Adena 
Cohen has taken a position as curriculum devel- 
oper at Massachusetts Corp. for Educational 
Telecommunications, Inc. She is working on 
HealthLinks, a two-year project that provides 
health and life-skills information to youth in five 
cities using new technologies such as satellite 
broadcasts, teleconferences, CD-ROM, and vid- 
eodisk. She and her partner, Arnie Bearak, live in 
Brookline, Mass., with their cat, Tigger. E-mail: 
ADENAC@MCET.EDU. W John Dillery, pro- 
fessor of ancient history at U. Michigan, gave a 
lecture at Oberlin Oct. 27 titled “Battle of Cham- 
pions.” W Darcy Frey’s book The Last Shot: City 
Streets, Basketball Dreams was featured on the first 
page of the Sunday New York Times Book Review 
Nov. 13. A contemporary narrative of four high- 
school basketball stars in the Coney Island area of 


New York City, it draws on factual reports from 
the 1970s, including The City Game: Basketball in 
New York by Pete Axthelm and Heaven is a Play- 
ground by Rick Telander. “This book,” wrote 
Brent Staples in the NYT Book Review, “—com- 
pellingly written, with elegance, economy, and 
just the right amount of outrage—should be read 
by every parent who hasa child involved in school 
sports, by every college president who pretends 
not to know what his coaches and recruiters are 
up to, by every member of Congress who has any 
interest at all in higher education. The Last Shot 
should be read especially by Mayor Rudolph W. 
Giuliani and every other top official of New York 
City, whose corrupt public school athletic system 
this book lays plainly and painfully bare.” W 
Susan Fry and Jeremy Karpatkin were married 
Sept. 11 at the Tilly Jane campsite on the north 
face of Mount Hood in Oregon. “Neither the 
6000-foot elevation nor the raging hailstorm (in 
an outdoor ceremony with no shelter) could stop 
the celebration,” Jeremy says. “The guests huddled 
under umbrellas, and the chupa bearers—includ- 
ing Joe Slater and David Habenstreit—just 
suffered.” A reception for the couple at a Chinese 
restaurant in New York City a week later in- 
cluded guests Nancy Segal and Marc Baldwin, 
Val Marcus, and Peter Miller, all 84. Jeremy and 
Susan have “settled into a perfectly dysfunctional 
commuter marriage,” says Jeremy. Susan lives in 
Boulder, where she is customer-information man- 
ager for a computer-distribution firm, and Jer- 
emy is in Washington, where he is chief of staff to 
Senator Paul Simon (D.-IIl.). Susan’s address: 
2821 10th St., Boulder, CO 80304; E-mail: 
Susan@Access.com. Jeremy’s address: 2642-1/2 
Woodley Pl. N.W., Washington, DC 20008; E- 
mail: Jeremy_Karpatkin@Simon.Senate.gov. W 
Clara Shaw Hardy and Robert Hardy ’86 an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Andrew Peter Hardy, 
June 19, 1994. Clara, who teaches at Carleton 
Coll., is the president of the Classical Assoc. of 
Minnesota. Rob is staying home with William, 3, 
and Peter, and writing during their naps. Two of 
his short stories are due out in 1995. W This fall 
Hoboken, N.J., resident Caroline Jaffe pub- 
lished an article in American Health and won 
honorable mention in the Hemingway Short Story 
contest. She recently had a short story accepted 
for a spring issue of Redbook and is working on a 
novel. W Martha Loerke has been named deputy 
director of the Scholarship Dept. of the Soros 
Foundation/Open Society Inst.’s Consortium of 
Academic Partnerships. Based in New York City, 
she travels to Russia and eastern European and 
central Asian countries. W Laura McGinnis, 
violinist with the Metropolitan Opera Orch. and 
a soloist and chamber musician in New York and 
New Jersey, performed with a small chamber 
ensemble from the Oberlin conservatory during 


Winter Term. The group will tour Japan in 
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August. W Robert Spano, Oberlin associate pro- 
fessor of conducting, is the latest young Ameri- 
can conductor to be honored with the Seaver/ 
National Endowment for the Arts Conductors 
Award. Previous winners include Hugh Wolff, 
Catherine Comet, Kenneth Jean, and Jahja Ling. 
Besides teaching at Oberlin this year, Robert will 
guest conduct the Louisville Orch., Orchestre 
Symphonique de Montreal, the Oregon Sym- 
phony, the St. Paul Symphony, the Boston Lyric 
Opera, and the New Japan Philharmonic in To- 
kyo. W Julie Stern and her husband, Jon Olbum, 
say they are happy to announce the birth of their 
first child, a daughter, Orly Sonia Olbum, Nov. 
17. Address: 5518 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, PA 
15217. E-mail: 74262.2617@compuserve.com. 
Vv Jonathan Sturm is in his fourth year as con- 
certmaster of the Des Moines Symphony and 
head of strings at Drake U. He maintains a full 
calendar of recitals and concertos in Iowa and 
around the country. He will record his first com- 
pact disc this summer, when he also will complete 
his doctoral degree in music at Indiana U. W 
Catherine Varchaver was married Oct. 7 in 
Chevy Chase, Md., to Michael Tidwell, a re- 
turned Peace Corps volunteer (Zaire ’85-’87) 
and a writer and published author of two books of 
creative nonfiction. Attending the wedding were 
L. Gordon Moore, Karen Knechtyes Miraldi, 
Dave Carbonneau, and Ralf Mehlhorn ’84. 
Catherine, a desk officer for eastern Europe at 
the Peace Corps, will soon be posted to Kyrgyzstan 
in central Asia as associate Peace Corps director 
for education. 


i 984 Fred Bingham has moved to 
Wilmington, N.C., where he has become an 
assistant professor of physics at U. North 
Carolina—Wilmington. W John Carroll and his 
wife, Katie Monteil, live in Cambridge, 
Mass., where John is completing a Ph.D. in 
Chinese history at Harvard. Home address: 
375A Harvard St., 18A, Cambridge, MA 
02138. 617-876-4791. Work address: Commit- 
tee on History and East Asian Languages, Har- 
vard University, 315 Coolidge Hall, Cambridge, 
MA 02138. E-mail: jmcarrol@fas.harvard.edu. 
“Yes,” says John, “there is only one/in my E-mail 
name.” W Cathleen Partlow Deal, cellist of the 
Bartholdy Trio, performed the 1993-94 season 
finale of Midday at St. Michael’s in Waynesboro, 
Ga. The trio has performed together since 1986. 
For the last several years Cathleen has concert- 
ized primarily in the southeast as principal cellist 
of the South Carolina Philharmonic Orch., as a 
soloist with several orchestras, and as a North 
Carolina visiting artist. She also teaches through 
concerts for young audiences and has commis- 
sioned a work for children’s programming. W 


Kraft General Foods has promoted Michael 
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Freire to the position of human-resources spe- 
cialist at its Dover, Del., plant. Michael and his 
wife, Lynette, moved to Dover from Iowa in 
November and have bought their first house. W 
Social worker and Cleveland Heights resident 
Douglas Braun was quoted in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in its Dec. 28 coverage of then- 
proposed civil-rights legislation protecting gay 
men, lesbians, and bisexuals in Cleveland Heights. 
The ordinance change “is a statement that Cleve- 
land Heights values its diversity, and that’s really 
important to me,” Douglas told the PD reporter. 
He brought the issue to the attention of Cleve- 
land Heights councilman Edward J. Kelley, who 
sponsored the measure, which passed. W Wash- 
ington Opera recently presented The Bartered 
Bride with Ann Panagulias as Marenka. W On 
Oct. 9, after what he calls “a whirl-wind ro- 
mance,” Victor Prussack married the “absolute 
love” of his life, Lisa Kusel. The ceremony took 
place in the couple’s yard in Seattle on Puget 
Sound. “We lucked out with the last warm and 
dry day of the year,” Victor says. Attending the 
wedding were Phil Kassen ’85; Johanna Whalter 
and George Wolfe, both’86; and Victor’s brother, 
Louie *87. “After the ceremony we stuffed our- 
selves with a wonderful Chinese seafood ban- 
quet,” says Victor, adding, “I am still loving 
teaching French, English, and social studies in an 
alternative Seattle public middle school. Lisa and 
I are looking forward to getting back into the 
wilds of the Cascade mountains now that the 
wedding craziness is done with.” W Melissa Ritter 
says she is “a top new agent” of Mass Mutual and 
MML Investor Services Inc. She works with 
professionals and business owners in the Chicago 
area, specializing in business continuity and es- 
tate and retirement planning. W Last year Lois 
Wessel graduated from the Johns Hopkins Sch. of 
Nursing, where she received a Provost’s Research 
Grant to study grassroots solutions to domestic 
violence in Nicaragua. Obies present at the gradu- 
ation festivities included Bonnie Tenneriello ’83, 
Margaret Harris, and Cathy Sarri ’85. Lois re- 
turned to Oberlin in November to participate in 
the Colloquium on Activism and the Oberlin 
Tradition. Sheis an obstetrical nurse at Georgetown 
U. Hosp. Address: 6703 Gude Ave., Takoma 
Park, MD 20912. E-mail: lwessel@igc.apc.org. 


938 5 In the fall Steve Fontana waged 
what he calls “an enjoyable, but unfortunately 
unsuccessful” campaign for state representative 
in Connecticut’s 87th District. “Out of nearly 
9000 votes cast, I lost by only 166 (under 2 
percent) to a two-term incumbent in a challeng- 
ing district. As a Democratic challenger running 
against a two-term Republican incumbent in a 
gerrymandered Republican district in a Republi- 
can year, I didn’t do too badly,” Steve says. He 


plans to run again in 1996. W Kathryn Goodson 


has completed with highest honors the music 
degree Kiinstlerisches Abschlussdiplom from the 
Karlsruhe Musikhochschule in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. Kathryn was awardeda Fulbright Scholar- 
ship in 1992 and a second-year extension of the 
scholarship in 1993. W Based in New York City, 
pianist, composer, and arranger Lafayette Har- 
ris Jr. is touring with his own group and per- 
forming with some of the top names in jazz, 
including Max Roach (father of Maxine Roach’72), 
Jon Hendricks, Stanley Turrentine, Lionel 
Hampton, and Al Grey. Max Roach calls him “a 
phenomenal new voice on the music scene to- 
day,” and Melba Moore, with whom he collabo- 
rated as music director in the show Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, calls him “eloquent, inven- 
tive, sensitive.” W In October—after getting 
married in Denmark in February 1994 and since 
the birth of their son, Julian Mehran, in July— 
Heidi Hooper and Masoud Amri celebrated 
their wedding with friends and family in Berlin, 
where the two have been living for six years. The 
celebration was a mix of American, Iranian, and 
German wedding traditions, Heidi says. Attend- 
ing were Edna Fleischacker Wallace, Mari 
Maruyama, and Heidi’s sister Heather 
Hooper ’86. Heidi is studying clinical psychol- 
ogy at the Technische U.—Berlin and working as 
a student research assistant at the Max Planck 
Inst. for Human Development and Education. 
Masoud does freelance computer programming 
and consulting. Heidi is hyphenating her last 
name: Hooper-Amri. Address: Grufswalder Str. 
202, 10405 Berlin, Germany. Telephone: 49-30- 
4413193. W After five years in Washington, 
D.C., where she worked for a nonprofit interna- 
tional-development organization, Stacey Kamin 
says she enjoys teaching at a private school in 
Istanbul. Earlier, she lived for three years in 
Bogota and earned an M.A. in international de- 
velopment. W New York Newsday profiled Laura 
Miller in its Nov. 18 edition. Laura is curator of 
education for the Brooklyn Historical Soc. anda 
volunteer English language instructor for the 
New York Assoc. for New Americans. W Vincent 
Moore is working three jobs, raising money to 
attend graduate school at U. Southern Missis- 
sippi, where he has been accepted into the Ph.D. 
program in English. He teaches English compo- 
sition and other courses evenings and Saturdays 
as adjunct faculty at Prince George’s Commu- 
nity Coll. and at Charles County Community 
Coll., both in suburban Maryland, and works full 
time as the registrar and guidance assistant at 
Bishop Ireton High Sch. in Alexandria, Va. In 
1992 Vincent received an M.A. in creative writ- 
ing from Miami U., where his thesis novel re- 
ceived a superior rating. In October 1994 he 
came in second in the weapons competition of a 
martial-arts tournament. He demonstrated 


nunchaku, which he taught in the ExCo course 
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‘Chucks for Schmucks in spring 1991. W Julia 
Schwartz; her husband, Christoph Kiinzler; and 
their 3-year-old daughter, Serena, welcome Alma 
Regina, born Oct. 7, into their lives. Julia says she 
spends most of her time mothering butin her free 
time teaches voice and composes. The Kiinzler- 
Schwartz family lives in Ziirich. W Karen 
Swenson is enrolled in the Ph.D. program in 
political science at Ohio State U., “leaving 
behind the practice of law to study law and 
courts as a social scientist,” she says. E-mail: 
Swenson.12@osu.edu. W Edna 
Fleischacker Wallace and her 
freshman South Hall quadmates 
Heidi Hooper and Mari 
Maruyama 
were «re- 
united in 
Berlin for 
ie Crom Pes 
wedding to 
Masoud 
Amri during 


Hooper-Amri German Re- 
unification Weekend, Oct. 1- 
3. Edna and Mari say they had 
“a very exciting time visiting 
with Heidi in Berlin.” VW 
Brian E. Vaughn has a new E- 
mail address: bvaughn@cello.gina.calstate.edu. 


Maruyama 


é 986 Scholastic Inc. has promoted Ellen 
Christian to director of marketing and sales for 
the Early Childhood Div. Ellen continues to 
supervise sales for Early Childhood Today and 
Parent and Child magazines, for which she is 
associate publisher, and is responsible for the 
circulation of the division’s magazines. W Paul 
and Liane Clark announce the birth of their son, 
Austin Blake, Nov. 18. The couple enjoyed living 
in Portland, Ore., they say, but moved back to the 
East Coast in May 1994 and are “enjoying life ‘in 
the triangle’” with their new family member. 
They live in Raleigh, N.C. W Cellist Poppea 
Dorsam gave a concert with pianist Anne 
Francoise Perrault ’60 in the Reading (Mass.) 
Library Concert Series Oct. 22. Poppea is in the 
doctoral program at Boston U. A freelance musi- 
cian, she is also on the faculties of the Commu- 
nity Music Center of Boston, the Arlington 
(Mass.) after-school program, and the Longy 
Sch. of Music. She coaches chamber music in 
Longy’s Young Performers Program. ¥ Stephen 
“Debes” Lamkin and his wife have moved from 
Boston to St. Louis: 201 Westgate Blvd., Univer- 
sity City, MO 63130. W Jennifer Morgan is in 
the final year of a Ph.D. degree in history at 
Duke. She is writing her dissertation on the 
comparative history of women in slavery, looking 
at Barbados and South Carolina from 1650 to 
1750. Jan. 4-8 she was at the American Historical 
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Assoc. meeting in Chicago being interviewed for 
jobs in colonial American history, Afro-American 
history, and women’s history—all of which are 
possible jobs, and most of which are within a 
reasonable commute from Baltimore, where 
Jennifer’s husband teaches in the history depart- 
ment at Johns Hopkins. “During my interview 
for American U. I had a pleasant Obie surprise 
when, at the end of a really good interview, one 
of the faculty members—Eileen Findlay ’82, pro- 
fessor of history at American U.—leaned over 
and said she was an Obie too! A very nice moment 
of recognition in an otherwise crazy, hectic, try- 
ing time.” W Harold Picken lives in Boston with 
his wife, Christine. He is training in pulmonary 
medicine at the New England Medical Center, 
where Christine is on the dermatology faculty. 
Harold says the two are “just getting used to the 
big city after three years in Iowa City, Iowa.” W 
Steven Shaiman counts four events that made 
1994 a landmark year for him: The Rangers won 
the Stanley Cup; the World Cup soccer tourna- 
ment took the U.S. by storm; he turned 30; and 
in September his wife, Laura, gave birth to the 
couple’s first child, Sarah Rose. “Although there’s 
not much to top that,” Steve says, he hopes 795 
will be better still as he continues in his sixth year 
working at IMG Artists in New York City as 
director of artist services and publicity. Among 
other artists, he manages musicians André Watts, 
Itzhak Perlman, Joshua Bell, the Canadian Brass, 
and the King’s Singers. Laura, a violinist and 
music teacher, and Steve have been married two 
years and have settled on Long Island; they hope 
to become homeowners soon, having living in 
several apartments. Steve plays sax with a few 
ensembles in and around New York, but says he 
is “eternally in search of a good Big Band to play 
with.” Work address: 22 East 7 1st St., New York, 
NY 10021. Voice: 212-772-8900; fax: 212-772- 
2617. W J. Wallis Sholar and his wife have 
moved to 52A Pleasant St., Cambridge, MA 
02139. W Ira Shull is freelancing for educational 
publishing companies while writing for maga- 
zines, including CD Review and Awxcess. Anne 
Parker 87, Ira’s wife, is finishing her master’s in 
education at Boston U. and tutoring adults in 
literacy in Chelsea, Mass. They live in Shirley, 
Mass. E-mail for Ira: idshull@aol.com. E-mail 


for Anne: apshull@aol.com. V 


H 98 7 Wendy Brenner’s short-story col- 


lection Large Animals in Everyday Life has won 
the Flannery O’Connor Award for Short Fiction. 
The collection is being published by University 
of Georgia Press this year. Stories in the collec- 
tion appeared in 1994 in Ploughshares, Southern 
Exposure, Mississippi Review, and other magazines. 
¥v Theo Helmstadter married Cristy Wickman 
Aug. 13. Obies attending the wedding included 


Jonathan Ablard, who read his translation of an 


Antonio Machado poem during the ceremony. 
Theo and Cristy have taken the surname Thomas 
and bought a tandem mountain bike. They are 
planning a world bicycle tour to originate in 
‘Tanzania in August. Cristy coordinates the Santa 
Fe teen court, and Theo teaches eighth-grade 
English and math. W Marci Karetnick married 
Adam ‘Taub May 22, 1994, in Long Island City, 
N.Y. Address: 72 Park Ave., Apt. 6C, Hoboken, 
NJ 07030. 201-659-2198. W Craig McTurk has 
received a 1994 Student Acad- 
emy Award for his documen- 
tary film Street Songs: Pittsburgh 
Street Singer Bill Dorsey, which 
he produced and directed as an 
MFA student at the California 
Inst. of the Arts. The film has 
been shown at the Museum of 


McTurk 
lic television, and is available on home video 


through the University of Pittsburgh Press. Craig 


Modern Art, has aired on pub- 


is developing a documentary film on the New 
York blues duo Satan and Adam and is working as 
an assistant editor for Sea Raiders, a Turner Tele- 
vision series about pirates. Address: 2290 Silver 
Ridge Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90039-3656. 213- 
812-2949. W Michael Roth was the violinist for 
a special service at Christ Church, Oberlin, Nov. 
6: Strings and Pipes: Music for Violin and Organ 
with Readings. W Karen Sams married physicist 
Adam Falk June 19, 1994. Attending the wedding 
were Ursula Stechow °42; Nicola Stechow 
Memmott’68; Brian Miller’71; Cleve Johnson ’77; 
Mark Elder and Mike Moore, both ’78; Claudia 
Swift 86; Mary Margaret Stockert; Peter and 
Sookjwa An Ihm and Rachel Seidman, all ’88; 
Valerie Raines Bell, OC admissions staff 1984 to 
1992; and Beverly Morse, OC admissions staff 
1979 to 1987. Karen (whose last name is now 
Falk) and Adam live in Baltimore, where Adam is 
on the faculty at Johns Hopkins U. Karen works 
part time as chamber-music coach at the univer- 
sity; she also is accompanying, performing, and 
looking for other employment. For the past three 
years she was coordinator of music admissions at 
DePauw U. Planning to be in Baltimore “for 
many years to come,” Karen says, the couple has 
bought a house. Address: 4400 Sedgwick Rd., 
Baltimore, MD 21210. 410-235-8803. E-mail: 
karen@planck.pha.jhu.edu. W On Sept. 19, for 
the first time in 12 years, Pittsburgh Early Music 
Ensemble recorder playerJeffrey Stock appeared 
with his father, David Stock, music conductor of 
the Pittsburgh New Music Ensemble. Jeffrey 


) 


performed “Heir Play,” which his father com- 
posed for him to play at his Oberlin College 
graduation. The performance took place at 
Pittsburgh’s Rosebud nightclub in what the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette called “an unusual event”: the 
stage being shared (sequentially, except for 


Jeffrey’s “Heir Play” piece on a modern-pitched 
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recorder) by the early- and new-music groups. ¥ 
Since receiving his MBA degree, with honors, in 
finance and business policy from the U. Chicago 
Graduate Sch. of Business in June 1994 
Christopher H. Wofford has joined Donaldson, 
Lufkin & Jenrette’s investment-banking group 
in Los Angeles as an associate. He specializes in 
high-yield-debt underwriting and mergers and 
acquisitions. Address: 9800 Vidor Dr., #302, Los 
Angeles, CA 90035. 310-553-9705. 


\ 988 Francesca Marie Arnone, princi- 
pal flutist of the Guanajuato Symphony Orch., in 
Mexico, recently appeared as a soloist with the 
orchestra. Francesca, a regular soloist with the 
chamber orchestra La Camarata, took a four- 
month sabbatical this summer to attend master 
classes in the U.S., including one at the Oberlin 
Flute Inst. V Youngstown, Ohio’s Ursuline High 
Sch. has named John D’Egidio athletic director. 
John is a graduate of the school and led the 
football team to its first playoff game in 1983. 
Since 1989 he has worked at Ursuline, where he 
teaches honors mathematics. He has been fresh- 
man coach and assistant varsity coach. Now he 
oversees 16 sports and is the liaison between the 
other coaches and the school’s principal. The 


Aug. 27 Youngstown Vindicator carried the news. 
V Political scientist Beth DeSombre has ac- 
cepted a job at Colby Coll.—a joint tenure-track 
appointment in political science and environ- 
mental studies. The prospect is “kind of exciting, 
kind of scary,” Beth says, “but I wanted to be at 
an Oberlin-like place, and I think Colby matches 
that description pretty well. I’m spending the 
spring finishing up my Ph.D. at Harvard, and 
starting about August can be reached c/o Colby 
Coll. Dept. of Government, 
Waterville, ME 04901—or 
through [the] oc-alum [mail- 
ing list].” W Mark Finegold 
graduated from U. Detroit 
Mercy Law Sch. in May 1994 
and passed the Michigan Bar 


Exam in July. He is a contract 
attorney in the Detroit area. Finegold 
E-mail: 71162.2752@CompuServe.com. V 
Jenifer Lee Gamber and her husband, Edward, 
professor of economics at Oberlin from 1986 to 
1989, whom she married in 1988, have two chil- 
dren, William, 3, and Emily, 2. After spending 
three years in St. Louis—Ed as professor of 
economics at U. Missouri—St. Louis and Jens as 
economics analyst at Laurence Meyer & Associ- 
ates—the couple moved to Easton, Pa., where 


Ed teaches at Lafayette Coll. and Jens is manag- 
ing editor of the Eastern Economic Journal, writes 
the Economics Newsletter for college-level intro- 
ductory economics classes, and does freelance 
editing. Derek Hampson and Jeanene Smoker 
are godparents of Emily, and Jeanene is also the 
keeper of the Gambers’ marriage, a vow she took 
when she agreed to be Jenifer’s maid of honor. “A 
new Oberlinian in my life,” Jens says, is Monica 
Seligman ’75, mother of William’s best friend, 
Henry. Serving together on the B’nai Abraham 
Nursery Sch. Bd., the two mothers formed an 
immediate friendship. “‘If she went to Oberlin, 
we must have a lot in common,’ I thought when 
we first met,” Jens says. “I was right.” Address: 
1621 Arrowwood Dr., Easton, PA 18040. W 
Diane Rosenthal Kowalski and her husband, 
Mark, proudly announce the birth of their son, 
Benjamin Christopher. “He has beautiful, long 
musician fingers,” says Diane, “anda natural bow 
grip.” The family lives in Valparaiso, Ind. V 
Andrea Volpe is a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
American history at Rutgers. Her dissertation is 
about the relationship between political and vi- 


sual representation in 19th-century photogra- 
phy. She lives in Cambridge with her husband, 
two step-daughters, and two dogs. “My life is that 
perfect mix of Nancy Drew, Donna Reed, and 


fund-raiser in the area. Funds raised 
benefited 


berlin alumni, family, and friends walked as a team in 
the annual Chicago AIDSWalk September 18. The 
walk—6.2 miles along Lake Michigan—is the largest AIDS 


Oberlin Team Spirit Infuses AIDS Fund-Raiser 
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13 Chicago agencies that provide care for people with HIV 
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Dodi Morris ’90, and Abhijit Ingle, Candice Kline, 
and Kate White, all 793. 


Barb Distler ’84 organized the 
Oberlin team, which raised about 
$2000. Among the event’s 40,000 
walkers were (kneeling in the 
< photo) Sandy Garg ’87, Karen 
@ Gunther ’92, Sarah Leupen 793, 
\% Eliza Grinnell ’91, and Ellis 
Booker ’80; (standing, row 1) 
Doug Litowitz ’84, Joan Looi ’84, 
Distler, Helen Hamilton 
Roberts ’74, Maureen Lighthall 
(Frederick Lighthall’s wife), 
Leah Robinson ’82, and a non- 
Obie friend; (standing, row 2) 
John Berry ’84, Greg Allen ’84, 
Frederick Lighthall ’52, a non- 
Obie friend, and Frank Burgos ’82. 
Alumni not pictured but who 
participated as walkers or spon- 
sors include Susan Van der 
Meulen ’74, John Chase Max- 
well ’79, Jess Berger ’80, Jenny 
Benjamin ’84, Julie Lee °87, 
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Dorothy Parker,” she says, adding, “I went to the 
alumni event and heard President Dye speak—it 
was wonderful and inspiring,” and “I’m happy to 
report that I am still wearing lipstick.” Address: 66 
Inman St., Cambridge, MA 02139. 617-576-2494. 


‘ 989 After five years of living in Boston, 


Cynthia Coburn has moved to California to 
begin a Ph.D. program in education at Stanford. 
She lives with Nathan MacBrien ’90, who is 
working on his dissertation in musicology for U. 
Pennsylvania. Address: 7A Hulme, Escondido 
Village, Stanford, CA 94305. 415-497-2333. 
Cynthia’s E-mail: coburn@leland.stanford.edu. 
Nathan’s E-mail: macbrien@sas.upenn.edu. W 
Recently, Cathy Crown became one of the pro- 
ducers of Morton Downey Jr.’s new talk show. 
The show is airing in Chicago and is destined for 
national syndication this fall. Since leaving Ober- 
lin Cathy has worked for several major-market 
television stations, including WGN-TV (Chi- 
cago), and earned her master’s degree in broad- 
cast journalism from Northwestern U. W Jenny 
Douglass, associate principal violist of the Colo- 
rado Symphony, is one of the violists in a recently 
released compact disc recording of the Quintet by 
Roger Sessions. W Last spring Marjory Hamann, 
resource-development manager of REACH 
Community Development, Inc., in Portland, 
Oreg., earned a Director of Development Cer- 
tificate from Lewis and Clark U.’s Inst. of Non- 
profit Management and was named Outstanding 
Nonprofit Certificate Student. In her four years 
with REACH Marjory has helped increase dona- 
tions to the organization by 800 percent. Port- 
land resident Mercedes Singleton ’26, editor of 
the OAM between 1954 and 1966, submitted a 
clipping from Within Reach, the organization’s 
newsletter, which Marjory edits. W Alison Jane 
Lepard, her husband Steve, and son, Nicholas, 
have moved to the Miami area from Boulder, 
taking a detour to Tucson for Jodie Schwarz’s 
wedding. “It was a beautiful wedding in the 
desert,” Alison says. “Lots of Obies.” Address: 
2365 S.W. 27th Ln., Coconut Grove, FL 33133. 
¥ Elizabeth Skala recently made her profes- 
sional theater debut in A Gown for His Mistress by 
Georges Feydeau. The play was presented by the 
Interplayers Ensemble, the only professional the- 
ater group in eastern Washington. Elizabeth 
lives in Seattle. Last year she was a stand-in on the 
TV series Northern Exposure for costar Janine 
Turner. W After spending five years in partisan 
politics, the past two as a legislative assistant to 
Representative Anna Eshoo (D-Calif. in Wash- 
ington, Brian Strong has started a master’s de- 
gree program in public administration at U. 
Southern California. He’s specializing in intergov- 
ernmental management. Address: 421 S. Detroit 
St., #212, Los Angeles, CA 90036. 213-857-5828. 


e-mail: bstrong@scf.usc.edu. 
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i 990 Alyson Ahern won a Jacob Javits 
graduate fellowship in 1993; she is studying mu- 
sicology at U. California—Berkeley. In an Oct. 13 
article about recent alumni fellowship holders 
Oberlin professor of musicology Steven Plank 
was quoted in the Observer, Oberlin’s faculty— 
staff newspaper, as saying Alyson is “one of the 
most interesting thinkers I have taught.” W Lisa 
Beskin has been living in the Amherst/ 
Northampton, Mass., area for four years. Last 
fall, she began the MFA program in English at U. 
Mass, specializing in poetry. Lisa has published 
poems in several journals and reviews, including 
New York Quarterly, Gulf Coast, The Chiron Re- 
view, The Midwest Quarterly, The Prose Poem, and 
the Spoon River Poetry Review. She is the buyer for 
an academic book store. W Don Elligan has 
published Poetry from the Black Side under the 
name Soul-ar Publishing. He dedicates the book 
to his late father, Duke, and younger brother, 
Davi. Address: 582 Main. St., Suite E, Hackensack, 
NJ 07601. 201-342-0912. W After two and a half 
years of “hard work,” she says, Liz Gregg has 
received an M.A. in social work from the Smith 
Coll. Sch. of Social Work. She specialized in 
clinical social work and is trained as a 
psychodynamic therapist. Eric Mader ’91, her 
husband, received an M.A. in sociology at the 
same time. From October to December the two 
traveled the eastern seaboard visiting friends and 
family and seeing sights in Ottawa, Ont., and Key 
West, Fla. This spring they are visiting the South- 
west and California. Address: c/o Mader, RR1, 
Box 319z, Lamberts Cove Rd., Vineyard Haven, 
MA 02568. W Evan Hause is completing doc- 
toral work in composition at U. Michigan, where 
he studies with William Bolcom and is a T.A. in 
music theory. He received ASCAP Young Com- 
poser Awards in 1993 and 1994. Last summer he 
participated in the Buffalo composers conference 
and was awarded a MacDowell Colony residency. 
He has completed works for the Pittsburgh New 
Music Ensemble and the Oberlin Percussion 
Group. For the last two summers he was princi- 
pal percussionist of the Winston-Salem (N.C.) 
Symphony. W After four and a half years as a 
graduate student (two years in a master’s pro- 
gram and two and a half on a Ph.D.) at Harvard 
studying modern Korean and Japanese history, 
Kyung Moon Hwang will spend the next year 
and a half in Korea pursuing research for her 
doctoral dissertation, which will examine the 
development of the modern Korean bureaucracy 
at the turn of the century. Address in the Far East: 
Korean-American Educational Commission, 
Kohap Bldg. Suite 403, 89-4 Kyongun-dong, 
Chongno-gu, Seoul 110-310, Korea. U.S. address: 
2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138. V 
Soyoung Lee has been appointed principal flut- 
ist of the Puchon Philharmonic in Seoul, Korea. 


Atthe time of her appointment, Soyoung was the 


youngest principal player in any professional 
orchestra in Korea. Besides performing orches- 
tral works, she has given chamber recitals and 
played concertos with the Puchon Philharmonic 
and Korean Symphony orchestras. She earned a 
Master of Music degree from Yale in 1992. © 
After completing a master’s degree in interna- 
tional environmental management at Tufts U.— 
where Meighan Matthews and Ethan Boden, 
both ’89, were also enrolled—Fiona Rotberg 
has “landed a fantastic job,” she says, at Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., based in Cambridge, Mass. She is a 
consultant in environmental-risk management 
and does most of her work with Latin American 
clients. When not traveling, Fiona keeps in touch 
with other Obies in and around Boston: Laura 
Halderman ’88; Dana Burde ’89, whom Fiona 
met in an airport and who is in Armenia, she says, 
for at least six months; Leland Lugo ’89 and 
Leanne Findell, who have recently become the 
Findell/Lugo Duo and “the hottest married 
couple on the music circuit,” having returned 
from several months’ playing on “the love boat,” 
says Fiona; Steve Porter ’89, and Brigham 
Golden 791. W Meredith Trott (now Meredith 
Trott Hansen, no hyphen) and Greg Hansen 
were married June 25, 1994, down by the creek at 
Meredith’s childhood home in Fort Valley, Va. 
Bridesmaids were Beth Dowell, Ruth Goldstein, 
and Tracey Levy. Groomsmen were Chris 
Andrews, Erik Erikson, and Seth Freedman. 
Other OC alums at the wedding included Dale 
Preston ’83; Tom Fontana and David Ubogey, 
both ’89; Tyrrell Albaugh, Jennie DiGarmo, 
Julia Severson Freedman, Kim Monis Preston, 
and Sarah Spicer. After “surviving,” she says, 
two years as a child protective social worker for 
Children’s Services, Meredith is finishing her 
master’s in social work at Ohio State U. Greg 
has been wearing a suit and tie to work for two 
and a half years as an actuary for Westfield 
Companies. The couple has yet to escape from 
Ohio, says Meredith. Address: 438 Edgewood 
Rd., Apt. 2, Mansfield, OH 44907. E-mail: 
gxhansen@aol.com. W Lisa Whitfield and John 
Congdon have been living together in New York 
since their marriage in May 1992. Lisa graduated 
from the Juilliard Sch. in May 1993. She has a 
fairly active freelance career asa violist in the city, 
and plays with a new chamber orchestra in Bos- 
ton called Matamorphosen (after the Strauss piece 
for 23 solo strings). She also teaches at Juilliard 
and elsewhere in the New York City area. John, 
the only Greek major in his class, is working as 
an art restorer and studying Ying Jow Pai kung 
fu. Both miss Oberlin and look forward to their 
first reunion, says Lisa. Address: 730 Ft. Wash- 
ington Ave., #3L, New York, NY 10040. W 
Jennifer Wu married Frederic Pedussel of 
Andeville, France, Nov. 12 in Iowa. The 


couple lives in Paris. 
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4 99 F “Beth Barclay is touring the coun- 
try on her Harley-Davidson with her gang, the 
Vicious Cycles... just kidding,” writes Beth, who 
is in her second year of medical school at U. 
Michigan. She is “desperately trying to convince 
doctors,” she says, “that issues of race, class, 
disability, gender, and sexual orientation are criti- 
cal to clinical medicine.” W Now studying with 
Arie Vardi at the Hanover Musikhochschule in 
Hanover, Germany, in May pianist Kathleen 
Boyd received her Master of Music degree from 
SUNY-Stony Brook, where she won the Stony 
Brook concerto competition. She will perform 
Prokofiev’s Third Piano Concerto with the Stony 
Brook Graduate Orch. during the 1995-1996 
season. Kathleen recently played a solo recital in 
Davenport, Iowa, and a cello—piano recital with 
Alex Ezerman ’92 at Stoney Brook. W In May 
1994 Shih-Chan “Mark” Cheng completed his 
Master of Music degree at the Peabody Inst., 
where he won the Randolph S. Rothschild prize 
in composition. This past summer he was awarded 
a $1000 grant to attend Fountainebleau Sch., 
which is south of Paris. In October he premiered 
a new work with the Chamber Music Society of 
Baltimore. His recent commissions include those 
from the Peabody Preparatory Sch. and the New 
York New Music Ensemble. W For the last year 
and a half Alan Cheslow has been a program- 
mer-analyst for OneNet International Commu- 
nications, Inc., a computer consulting firm head- 
quartered in Cleveland. This summer he was 
promoted to project manager and sent to Atlanta 
to open OneNet’s first office in the southeastern 
region. He has passed all the exams to become a 
Certified Netware Engineer, and is now able to 
design, install, and optimize Local Area Net- 
works. Besides networking and client-server tech- 
nologies, Alan has also been involved with C, 
Unix, and relational-database development. His 
plans include “keeping in better touch with my 
friends, having a heart attack by age 30, and 
hiding under a rock during the ’96 Olympics,” he 
says. “I couldn’t send a picture,” says Alan, but 
alums with access to the World Wide Web can 
find his picture and more information at http:// 
www.mindspring.com/~acheslow/home.html. 
Address: 3457-T North Druid Hills Rd., 
Decatur, GA 30033. 404-636-5866. E-mail: 
acheslow@mindspring.com. W Geoff Duncan 
recently quit his job as a software test lead at 
Microsoft, where he’d been working on multi- 
media CD-ROMs, to start his own freelance 
consulting business and sign on as the managing 
editor of TidBITS, an electronic newsletter about 
the Macintosh and online communications. 
TidBITS goes out to over 100,000 people each 
week, but when he’s not overwhelmed with E- 
mail Geoff can be seen, he says, as an editor for 
the fiction magazine InterText, in the pages of 


computer-industry publications, online, and 
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around and about the Seattle area, drinking cof- 
fee and complaining about driving. E-mail: 
gaduncan@halcyon.com, info@tidbits.com, and 
intertext@etext.org. W In October Ben Larson 
moved from “a swamp in northern Minnesota to 
a swamp in Southeast Asia—Cambodia,” he says. 
He went, not for the tropical weather, but “to be 
with an Obie once removed”: Lisa Negstad, the 
sister of Lars Negstad. “I'd love to receive care 
packages filled with gossip, red meat, and low 
humidity,” says Ben. Address: c/o Lisa Negstad, 
Church World Service, Box 82, Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. W Mark Libby left Motorola Codex 
last June after the project he was working on “got 
canned,” he says. He’s working now in the ATM 
(Asynchronous Transfer Mode) group at Gen- 
eral DataComm in Middlebury, Conn. W Ellen 
Myers and Victoria Gau 88 hosted the second 
annual Opera House New Year’s Party this year. 
Obies in attendance included Chris Mortensen’85; 
Bob Holland ’86; Jackie Faimon’87; Matt Loden 
90; Michael Cassidy, Amy Denham, and David 
Hobbie, all ’91; Laura Brehm, Laura Doty, 
Sanoma Lee Kellogg, Michael Plant, Debby 
Sugarman, and Andrea Vercoe, all ’92; Alison 
D’Amato, Anna Hurwitz, Michael Randers- 
Pearson, Jenny Stinson, and Jen Wamsley, all 
93; and Matt Hayden 94. Quote of the evening, 
says Ellen: “Oh, they’re not married, they’re just 
Obies.” Ellen is the new general manager of The 
Other Opera Company (TOOC), founded by 
Victoria Gau and Debbie Grossman ’87. She 
kicked off the season as producer of TOOC’s 
critically acclaimed production of Bernstein’s 
Arias and Barcarolles and Trouble in Tahiti Nov. 4- 
20. Other Obies involved in the production were 
Vicki Gau, music director and artistic director; 
Chris Moscatiello ’90, assistant music director 
and orchestrator; Debby Sugarman, ad-sales 
person; Gabby Cohen 791, clarinetist; and 
Chuck McGuire ’92, dramaturge. E-mail: 
Ellenmyers@aol.com. W Julie ms 
Niederhauser is teaching En- 
glishin Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia, | 
where it was 20 degrees Oct. 
16. “I’m learning to love fer- 
mented mare’s milk, but I’m 
lonely for news of home,” she 
says. Address: Peace Corps/ 
P.O. Box 1036, Central Post, 
Ulaanbaatar 13, Mongolia. W Tamara Seckel 
has joined the faculty of the Capital U. Commu- 
nity Music Sch. as a teacher of voice. Soloist on 
a soon-to-be-released recording of The Nativity 
According to St. Luke, she holds a Master ofMusie 
degree and Professional Diploma from the Cleve- 
land Inst. of Music, where she received the Stelios 
and Sofia Vassos Prize for distinguished perfor- 
mance of French art-song repertoire in the 1993- 
94 academic year. W Violinist Sangeeta Swamy 
and cellist Tim Frank ’92 became the newest 


Niederhauser 


members of the graduate quartet at Kent State U. 
this year. W Jennifer Taub is in her first year of 
graduate school in the clinical psychology pro- 
gram at U. Vermont, focusing on children’s 
mental-health services. “The program is great, 
but I miss my friends in Seattle and I’m not 
looking forward to my first Vermont winter,” 
Jennifer says. E-mail: jtaub@moose.uvm.edu. ¥ 
Donita Danielle Volkwijn received the Eliza- 
beth Stoeckler Stevens Prize in Lieder, awarded 
for excellence in performance of German art- 
song repertoire, in the 1993-94 academic year 
from the Cleveland Inst. of Music. She com- 
pleted her Master of Music degree at the institute 
this past spring. W Sponsored by Oberlin’s Of- 
fice of Chaplains and Hillel, Bess Welden, for- 
merly known as Lori Weinblatt, performed 
Keeping the Word, seven Jewish folk tales, at 
Oberlin Coll. Feb. 19. Bess’s Oberlin degree was 
in theater and Judaic and Near Eastern studies. 
She holds a Master of Fine Arts in Acting degree 
from the National Theater Conservatory and has 
performed for several theater companies, includ- 
ing the Cleveland Public Theater. 


Ul 992 Bryan Kent Appleby-Wineberg 
won the Bernard Adelstein Prize in Trumpet for 
significant progress during the 1993-1994 aca- 
demic year. Bryan received his Master of Music 
degree in May from the Cleveland Inst. of Music. 
¥ Vivian Chang recently won a $10,000 award 
from the Frank Huntington Beebe Fund in Bos- 
ton. She will use the award, plus an Oberlin 
Alumni Grant, to study in Berlin with pianist 
Phillip Moll. Vivian received her Master of Mu- 
sic degree in piano accompanying with Samuel 
Sanders from the Juilliard Sch. in May 1994. © 
Pianist Carl Cranmer made his debut at Carnegie 
Hall Oct. 4; he is in the Professional Studies 
Program at Juilliard, where he recently earned a 
Master of Music degree. The Sept. 1 Chester 
County (Pa.) edition of Town Talk ran a profile of 
Carl. W In April 1994 violist and Minneapolis 
native Kirsten Docter returned home to per- 
form with the Greater Twin Cities Youth Sym- 
phony, where she had played for nine years. 
Kirsten is a member of the Cavani String Quar- 
tet, the faculty quartet-in-residence at the Cleve- 
land Inst. of Music. W Gabrielle Heyward has 
become assistant to the president of State Line 
Tack, the largest equestrian products company 
in the world. “I think it will be an excellent 
professional opportunity for me, and, as a life- 
long equestrian, I could not pass it up.” Gabrielle 
says she ranked State Line at the top of three job 
opportunities for most likely giving her the great- 
est amount of responsibility, growth opportu- 
nity, and fun. Perry Boyle, Business Initiatives 
person in Oberlin’s Office of Career Services, 
was helpful in her job search, she says, giving her 


contacts and “more importantly, inspiration.” 
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Gabrielle lives in Somerville, Mass. W Having 
received her master’s degree in piano at Manhat- 
tan Sch. of Music, Mi Hee Hwang is at Queens 
Coll. working toward a teacher’s certificate and 
a degree in music education. “I’m enjoying it a 
lot,” she says. Address: 140-20 Sanford Ave., 
#4B, Flushing, NY 11355. W Celise Kalke has 
received an Oberlin Alumni Grant to study dra- 
maturgy at the Prague Theatre. Celise is an 
administrative assistant to the technical-assistance 
team implementing the Europe Agreement in 
the Czech Republic. W The correct E-mail ad- 
dress for Kyung Hyun Kim and Kwang Hee 
Paik °93 is khkim@chaph.usc.edu. W Noelle 
Kocot is living in Gainesville, Fla., with her 
husband, Damon Tomblin. Over the past year 
Noelle has published over 50 poems in maga- 
zines that include Insomnia, Chattahouchee Re- 
view, The Long-Islander, and American Poetry Re- 
view. Her chapbook, Walking the Cow, will be 
published by Hyacinth House. W Last Septem- 
ber Susan Morrissette was appointed to a one- 
year viola position with the Jacksonville Sym- 
phony. The orchestra came very close to going 
on strike a month after Susan moved to Jackson- 
ville—“talk about getting a crash course in the 
realities of the orchestra business,” she says—but 
a contract was approved and the season went on 
as scheduled. Susan received her M.Mus. degree 
from the Cleveland Inst. of Music in May 1994. 
Address: 4295 Sunbeam Rd. #1313, Jacksonville, 
FL 32257.904-733-4078. ¥W Dawn Marie Ollila 
has won a five-year fellowship from the Indiana 
U. East Asian Studies Program. She returned to 
the states in June after 18 months in Japan, where 
she was coordinator and teacher for the English- 
language program at Study Campus Leo in 
Sasayama. W Michael Plant left Cleveland last 
year to join what he calls “the burgeoning Obie 
enclave massing on the borders of Washington, 
D.C.” Michael made his D.C. debut in February 
with a local troupe’s production of Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s The Gondoliers and won praise in the 
Washington Post for his “vigorous, nuanced, and 
idiomatic” conducting. Michael also conducts a 
church choir and does odd jobs for The Other 
Opera Company, which he describes as “a front 
for the Oberlin mafia.” Address: 7104 Sycamore 
Ave, Takoma Park, MD 20912. 301-270-8452. 
¥ After two years in San Francisco working for 
a nonprofit company and volunteering as 
Oberlin’s Bay Area regional coordinator, Lisa 
Reichstein has moved to Boston, where, “even 
happier,” she says, she is at Tufts U. Hillel as the 
center’s new administrator. She is sharing, with 
Gayle Pinderhughes ’70, the Boston-area re- 
gional coordinator position. 617-628-1291. E- 
mail: LReichst@emerald.tufts.edu. W Jennifer 
Skulte is teaching English and living in a small 
city in Lithuania for the year. “I am having a 
wonderful time teaching and immersing myself 
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Visit Oberlin on the World Wide Web 


By Linda K. Grashoff 


y the time you read these words, you will be able to access Oberlin Online, 

the Oberlin College presence on the World Wide Web (WWW). So point 
your web browser (Netscape, Mosaic, Lynx, or any of the others) to the URL 
http://www.oberlin.edu/, and start surfing. The Home Page link buttons you 
will see are Welcome; Oberlin Notes, News and Events; College of Arts and Sciences; 
Conservatory of Music; Libraries and Other Resources; Inside Oberlin (that's a tenta- 
tive name); Alumni; and To the Internet. The Alumni button connects to links and 
information about electronic mail, electronic publications and documents (in- 
cluding the electronic version of the OAM), discussion groups, and alumni per- 
sonal Home Pages. One of the links to which the Libraries and Other Resources 
button connects is a page about the Allen Memorial Art Museum, which in turn 
links to full-color images of some of the works in the museum’s collection. 
Besides these information links are hundreds more Oberlin connections. Have 
fun! (See “Around Tappan Square,” elsewhere in this issue, for more news 
about Oberlin’s web site.) 

The Oberlin Bibliographic Information System (OBIS)—the Oberlin College 
Libraries system that is roughly equivalent to an electronic card catalog—is one 
of the links from the Oberlin College Libraries information page on Oberlin 
Online. But OBIS is also available on the Internet through telnet at 
obis.lib.oberlin.edu. The system is so easy to use that the library doesn’t even 
post instructions. The only difficult-to-find choice seems to be the quit option. 
(One way to do it: type N for new search, then Q for quit.) 

Speaking of telnet, some of you moaned when the Oberlin College Alumni E- 
mail Directory was available only by that means. For about three months the 
directory has also been available as an E-mail file by request from Andy Rowan ’83 
(send E-mail to Andy’s computer at oc-alum-d-request @ocean.rutgers.edu 
with the word archive on the subject line; in the body of the message type send 
oberlin.directory; the response is automated, so follow these instructions ex- 
actly—using no extra words). But with so many of you jumping into the World 
Wide Web, it may be worthwhile to note that you can also do telnet from a web 
browser. For the URL, type telnet://ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu as the first step to 
retrieve the online directory. When you see the prompt for username, type aluminfo. 

Andy’s been logging more hours on behalf of Oberlin alums. Now he’s devel- 
oped a World Wide Web Home Page especially for the oc-alum discussion 
crowd and wannabes. To take a look, type this address in your web browser’s 
URL window: http://deathstar.rutgers.edu/people/rowan/oc/startup.html. 
With a password (details on the oc-alum Home Page) you can access the Oberlin 
College Alumni E-mail Directory from this page, too. As a special bonus, Andy has 
added a link from the oc-alum Home Page to his personal Home Page. 

We recently had some E-mail correspondence with Tom Novak ’77, 
who suggested that the OAM spread the word about alums with WWW 
personal Home Pages. So here are two more, Tom/’s, http:// 
colette.ogsm.vanderbilt.edu/tvita.html, and Alan Cheslow’s, http:// 
www.mindspring.com/~acheslow/home.html. Alan’s photo is on his Home 
Page; Tom’s photo is one level up from his Home Page, at http:// 
colette.ogsm.vanderbilt.edu/. 


in a new culture and language although I’m still 
not quite sure how I found my way to Lithuania.” 
Address: Aldonos 12, 5300 Panevezys, Lithuania. 
v Jeannette Sorrell has won the 1994 Erwin 
Brodsky Award, which the Sept. 21 Cleveland 
Plain Dealer calls “the most prestigious prize 


conferred in the field of early music in North 
America.” Jeannette’s former teacher, Oberlin 
professor of harpsichord Lisa Goode Crawford, 
is a former Brodsky award winner. According to 
the Plain Dealer Jeannette won the award for her 
“creation and leadership of Apollo’s Fire, two 
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first-prize awards in international harpsichord 
competitions, a tape of her solo playing and a 
research paper on the unmeasured preludes of 
French baroque composer Elizabeth Jacquet de la 
Guerre.” The award, which carries a prize of $5000, 
is given annually by the Cambridge Early Music 
Society. Jeannette lives in the Cleveland area. 


i 993 In the fall Anna Marie Detert 
began graduate work in physical chemistry at 
Boston Coll. She was a teaching assistant at Tufts 
U. the previous semester. W Mark Freiheit has 
won the Prix d’Europe music competition in 
Montreal. A piano, mathematics, and philosophy 
triple major at Oberlin, Mark spent the year after 
graduation studying law in Montreal. He was 
awarded a full scholarship for 1995-96 to U. 
Toronto in mathematics but will spend the year 
traveling and studying piano. He'll use the $15,000 
first prize to continue his studies in Madrid and/ 
or Baltimore. W Mariko Golden is working in 
the Massachusetts area for a chemical company. 
Vv Anna Talamo ’92, Mandy Garris, Stephanie 
Hegstad, and Glory Mongin are living together 
in Seattle. Friends there include Lionel Popkin 91, 
Evan Brubaker, Sam Schneider, and Mike 
Sherman, all ’92; Chris Gates; Jon Luongo; 
Claire McGrath; Linda Santiman,; and Trudy 
Wyss. “The coffee is excellent, our plans vary 
widely, and the city is beautiful,” Glory says. 
Address: 1622 N. 51st St., Seattle, WA 98103- 
6104. W Violist Erin Higuchi is the newest 
member of the graduate string quartet at North- 
ern Illinois U. Since Erin joined, the group— 
which the Vermeer Quartet coaches—has won 
several competitions, including the Coleman, 
Carmel and Fishoff. W Ben Jaffe has returned 
home to New Orleans to run Preservation Hall 
with his mother. His father, the late Alan Jaffe, 
founded the hall in 1961, creating a world- 
renowned club for traditional jazz out of a former 
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stable. Ben says he is anxious to “get things back 
to the way they were when my father was alive.” 
In addition to running the place, he frequently 
sits in with the band. Ben teaches at the New 
Orleans Center for Creative Arts and performs 
with the Jason Marsalis Quartet. He is continu- 
ing to play modern and avant-garde music, which 
he played in Cleveland. W Rachel Lokken was 
profiled in an article syndicated by Knight-Ridder 
News Service that ran in the Syracuse Herald- 


Journal, among other newspapers nationwide. 


Rachel—whose son, Kwadwo Azikiwe Woods- 
Lokken is almost 2—is in her first year of law 
school at U. Michigan. Her son is “the reason I 
know I’m going to finish law school, and ’m 
going to finish on time,” Rachel is quoted as 
saying in the piece that carries the headline “Single 
Mother Balances a Baby and Law School.” “The 
year I finish law school is the year he’s supposed 
to start kindergarten. I want to be able to send 
him to the school I want to send him to. I want to 
be able to afford extracurricular programs for 
him, recreation and arts and more academic classes 
if he needs it. Those things cost money.” W Maya 
Kabat is slide-library intern in Oberlin’s Art 
Dept. V According to the Oct. 3 edition of the U. 
Michigan student newspaper, the Michigan Daily, 
Sylvia Kwon is interim Asian-American repre- 
sentative for the university’s Office of Minority 
Student Services. “Tradition among students at 
Oberlin is to be very active and vocal with campus 
politics,” Sylvia told a Daily reporter. “At Michi- 
gan, I see the same thing. The student population 
is very put together and it knows what it needs 
and isn’t afraid to ask for it.” Sylvia’s goals in the 
position are to instill pride and self-awareness 
and to communicate an understanding of Asian- 
American history, according to the article. Sylvia 
isa first-year graduate student in Michigan’s Sch. 
of Education. W Pianist Blair McMillen re- 
ceived a Juilliard scholarship in the school’s 1994 
Gina Bachauer International Piano Competi- 
tion. W Mordecai Moore says his latest passion 
is social dancing. He has mastered the basics of 
swing and the Lindy, he says, and looks forward 
to the challenges of Latin dances. He’s begun to 
take advantage of the Jewish community in New 
York City, which he finds “large and active.” W 
Nnenno Ogwo has won a Fulbright grant for 
1994-95 to study piano in Hungary. She is at the 
Franz Liszt Academy in Budapest. W David Ong 
is job hunting for computer work in his home- 
town of Carlisle, Pa. W Sarah Jane Schneider 
and Brian Alan Zuro were married August 21 in 
Fairchild Chapel. Oberlin guests included best 
man John Foreman, bridesmaid Rebecca 
McNeill ’92, singers Jeremy Aye and Chris 
Pinelo ’94, and readers Darcy Robinson and 
Wanda Benvenutti ’94. Professor of Organ 
Haskell Thomson played the organ, and Profes- 
sor of Theory Penelope Peters collaborated with 
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the singers at the piano. Sarah is in graduate 
school pursuing musical education at Columbia 
U. Teachers Coll. She is the director of Chris- 
tian education at the North Stamford Congrega- 
tional Church, Stamford, Conn. Brian isin gradu- 
ate school studying organ performance at Yale 
U.’s Inst. of Sacred Music. He is the director of 
music at the First Congregational Church, 
Waterbury, Conn. Both expect to receive their 
master’s degrees in May. They can be reached at 
P.O. Box 4034, Stamford, CT 06907. W 
Muhammad Yunus, who received an honorary 
Doctor of Humanities degree from Oberlin, has 
been named Man of the Year by the Bangladesh 
Daily Star. The paper honored him Jan. | “for 
the freshness of his ideas, the practical applica- 
bility of his vision and for continuously infusing 
scientific innovations in our development pro- 
cess.” He is managing director of Bangladesh’s 
Grameen Bank, which he founded to help poor 
women secure their human rights. The bank, 
whose average loan is $67, enjoys a repayment 
rate of 98 percent. It operates in more than 
14,000 villages in the country. 


Hl 994 Andrew Bernstein spent the sum- 
mer in Washington, D.C., working as a counse- 
lor and programming instructor at the TIC Com- 
puter Camp. He is in medical school at U. Wis- 
consin—Madison. W Helen Blackwell isa gradu- 
ate student at Caltech, pursuing a Ph.D. in chem- 
istry. She spent the summer doing research on 
polyurethanes at Miles, Inc., in Pittsburgh. W 
Christine Boschen is assistant commons coor- 
dinator for Oberlin’s Longman Commons. W 
Tom Brickey did research in cell biology at Yale 
Medical Sch. for the summer and entered Ohio 
State U. Medical Sch. in the fall. © Markus 
Bronnimann performed a concert of works for 
flute and piano by Swiss composers Frank Martin 
and Rolf Urs Ringges in Carnegie Hall in Sep- 
tember. Markus holds a college-level teaching 
position in Switzerland while he continues gradu- 
ate studies at the Staatliche Hochschule fiir 
Musik in Karlsruhe, Germany. W Angie Chupa 
is attending graduate school at U. Texas—Austin. 
v Christopher Forrey is a learning-assistance 
intern for the sciences at Oberlin. W Mufaddal 
Ghadiali is pursuing his M.D. degree at South- 
western Medical Coll. in Dallas. W Kevin Griffith 
was written up in John Stix’s “Resume” column 
of the magazine Guitar for the Practicing Musi- 
cian. “Kevin is a masterful composer who hap- 
pens to play great guitar,” Stix wrote. “... Kevin 
is among the top musicians I have heard since the 
start of this column.” W Ronald Hall is attend- 
ing medical school at U. Pennsylvania. W Erin 
Hannigan recently won the third oboe position 
with the Rochester Philharmonic Orch. She is 
working on her master’s degree at Eastman. V 
Teresa Heinz is pursuing a two-year M.A. de- 
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gree in journalism at the U. Missouri Graduate 
Sch. of Journalism. When not exploring her new 
interests in journalism research and media and 
cultural studies, Teresa says, she works as a disc 
jockey during the A// Things Considered airing at 
the local NPR affiliate, KBIA, in Columbia. “My 
classmates are fascinating, curious people who 
have inspired me to pursue my dream of getting 
a Ph.D. in media and cultural studies at a British 
university,” she says. Address: 1001 University St., 
Apt. 106, Columbia, MO 65201 314-875-8583. 
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Fra Angelico at San Marco 
By WILLIAM Hoop 

Yale University Press, 1993 
An in-depth look at the newly cleaned Fra 
Angelico frescoes at the Dominican priory 
of San Marco in Florence. The author ana- 
lyzes the importance of the paintings 
within the context of Italian Renaissance 
art, Florentine life, and religious history; 
he discusses Fra Angelico’s identity as an 
artist and a friar, and the meaning of his 
paintings to the 15th-century friars who 
lived among them. William Hood is pro- 
fessor of art at Oberlin College. 


Mother Earth: Through the Eyes of 
Women Photographers and Writers 
EpITED By JUDITH L. BoIce ’84 
Sierra Club Books, 1992 
A collection of photographs and writing 
by more than 30 women. “This book is 
meant to sharpen your vision, adjust the 
radar of your heart, and inspire you to look 
afresh at the world,” says the author. Judith 
L. Boice, whose book The Art of Daily 
Activism was also published in 1992, by 
Wingbow Press, is a naturopathic physi- 
cian in Portland, Oregon. She is negotiat- 
ing a contract for the second volume of 

Mother Earth. 


Lucy Stone: 
Speaking Out for Equality 
By ANprEA Moore KERR 
Rutgers University Press, 1992 
A biography of Oberlin’s Class of 1847 
graduate based, in part, on newly acquired 
Stone family papers. The book reappraises 
Stone’s place in women’s history and depicts 
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E-mail: c647306@mizzoul.missouri.edu. W 
Anne Jackson is working for Mars, a manage- 
ment consultant firm in Greenwich, Conn., where 
she conducts research and analysis. © Sonya 
Kim is working in the diabetes unit at Massachu- 
setts General Hosp. in Boston, doing tissue cul- 
ture and CAT assays, and volunteering as a fam- 
ily liaison person in the emergency room there. 
She hopes to enter medical school next fall. W 
Lac Lee is at U. Wisconsin—Madison pursuing a 
Ph.D. in biochemistry. W Beth Levy is studying 


her struggle to balance marriage and career. 
Andrea Moore Kerr is a historian and writer. 


Boys of Life 
By PauL RUSSELL ’78 
Plume, 1992 

A novel told from the perspective of 27- 
year-old Tony Blair, who recounts his 
past from inside a solitary-confinement 
jail cell. The combination of the rest- 
less, alcoholic Tony and the avant-garde, 
Warholesque filmmaker Carlos Reichart 
makes for a coming-of-age story that 
Booklist called “The great American novel 
of gay male experience.” Paul Russell 
is associate professor of English at 
Vassar College. 


Rise Up Singing: 
The Group Singing Songbook 
Epirep By PETER BLoop 68 


AND ANNIE PATTERSON 
Sing Out Corporation, 1 992 
A multicultural collection of 1200 


musicology at U. California—Berkeley ona Mellon 
Fellowship. W Rachel Mann is working toward 
her doctorate at Case Western Reserve U. in the 
Biomedical Sciences Training Program. W 
Kathleen Meeker is a doctoral student in inor- 
ganic chemistry at U. Wisconsin—Madison. W 
Juan Morales is at Cornell U. studying for a 
master’s degree in science education. W Branko 
Radetich is working toward his Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry at Ohio State U. W John Rafter is a 
research assistant at Brown U. 


songs—words, chords, and sources—ar- 
ranged into 35 themes. Topics include 
home and family, ecology, the outdoors, 
spirituals, and golden oldies. The intro- 
duction is by Pete Seeger. Peter Blood 
and Annie Patterson lead group singing 
at festivals and other gatherings around 
the country. Blood is also a family thera- 
pist in Philadelphia. 


Ecological Literacy: 
Education and the Transition 
to a Postmodern World 
By Davip W. Orr 

State University of New York Press, 1992 
The case for education’s holding the great- 
est potential for moving society toward 
sustainability. The author argues that en- 
vironmental studies ought to openly favor 
harmony between human and natural sys- 
tems while “preserving objectivity in the 
handling of facts, data, and logic.” David 
W. Orr is professor of environmental stud- 
ies at Oberlin College. 


Metaphors of Interrelatedness: 
Toward a Systems Theory 
of Psychology 
By Linpa E. OLps 768 

State University of New York Press, 1992 
An argument for systems theory as a con- 
temporary metaphor unifying psychology, 
science, and religion, and emphasizing sys- 
tems theory’s implications for issues in per- 
sonality theory and clinical psychology. 
Linda E. Olds is professor of psychiatry at 
Linfield College. 


Our Choices: Women’s 
Personal Decisions about Abortion 
By Sumr Hosnuiko ’81 
Haworth Press, 1993 
Oral histories of 16 women that explore 
the women’s feelings about becoming preg- 
nant unintentionally and the circumstances 
of that occurrence. The stories describe 
how men and women communicate with 
each other about sex, the effect of 
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pregnancy and abortion on relationships, 
and how a woman’s upbringing shapes her 
knowledge and attitudes regarding sex and 
abortion. Sumi Hoshiko is a staff research 
associate for the Association for Women’s 
AIDS Research and Education at the Uni- 


versity of California at San Francisco. 


Cities of the Heartland: 
The Rise and Fall 
of the Industrial Midwest 
By Jon C. TEAFORD 69 
Indiana University Press, 1993 
An examination of the growth of the 
Midwest’s industrial cities in the middle 
and late 19th century and their decline 
during the first half of the 20th century. 
The midwestern city is “a legitimate sub- 
species of urban life,” geographically, eco- 
nomically, and culturally, says the author. 
Jon C. Teaford is professor of history at 
Purdue University. He has written several 
previous books on American urban history, 
including City and Suburb: The Political Frag- 
mentation of Metropolis America, 1850-1970. 


Legislative Strategy: 
Shaping Public Policy 
By Epwarp V. SCHNEIER ’60 
AND BERTRAM Gross 
St.Martin’s Press, 1993 
A description of the kinds of strategic 
and tactical choices that policy advocates 
face in their attempts to influence Con- 
gress and the process of legislation. The 
authors offer a social-science perspective 
to legislative behavior while including 
their own Washington experiences. 
Edward V. Schneier teaches in the Po- 
litical Science Department at the City 
College of the City University of New 
York. Bertram Gross teaches at St. 
Mary’s College of California. 


Ole Bull: 
Norway’s Romantic Musician 
and Cosmopolitan Patriot 
By ErNar HAUGEN AND CAMILLA Cal ’62 

University of Wisconsin Press, 1993 
A biography of the composer and virtuoso 
violinist some called “the Pagannini of the 
North,” whom others considered a char- 
latan. The book provides the first com- 
prehensive listing of Bull’s works, analysis 
of his compositions and their influences, 
and reviews of his performances. Einar 
Haugen is the Victor S. Thomas Profes- 
sor of Scandinavian and Linguistics, emeri- 
tus, at Harvard University. Camilla 
Haugen Cai is assistant professor of music 
at Kenyon College. 
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Strange Bedfellows: How Television 
and the Presidential Candidates 
Changed American Politics, 1992 

By Tom ROSENSTIEL ’78 
Hyperion, 1993 

A first-hand, behind-the-scenes view of the 
1992 campaign from inside the ABC news 
organization. Drawing from his unlimited 
access to ABC’s network television elec- 
tion coverage, the author presents a view 
of how the media shaped the presidential 
race and why politicians control the media 
to the extent that they do. Tom Rosenstiel 
is media and political correspondent for 
the Los Angeles Times. 


Stanford White’s New York 
By Davip Garrard Lowe 755 
Doubleday, 1992 

‘Text and black-and-white photographs that 
are part biography, part social history, and 
part a book on architecture. The author 
evokes White’s life and times, and exam- 
ines the influences, development, and im- 
pact of his masterpieces, which include the 
Washington Square Arch, Madison Square 
Garden, and the old Tiffany building on 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street. David 
Garrard Lowe is director of the Art Gal- 
lery at the New York School of Interior 
Design. Among other books he has writ- 
ten are Lost Chicago, Chicago Interiors, and 
the Great Chicago Fire. 


Trading Cultures in the Classroom: 
Two American Teachers in China 
By SIEGMAR AND Lots BAKER ’41 MUEHL 
University of Hawaii Press, 1993 
Based on the authors’ experiences in team 
teaching postgraduates in English in 
1987-88. The account shows what the Chi- 
nese students in Nanjing, People’s Republic 
of China, taught the Muehls about China’s 
rich culture and heritage. Siegmar and Lois 

Baker Muehl live in Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Actor’s Chekov: 
Interviews with 
Nikos Psacharopoulos 
and the Company of the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival 
By JEAN HACKETT 
Smith and Kraus, 1993 
Interviews with Lee Grant, Olympia 
Dukakis, and others, combined with com- 
pany director Nikos Psacharopoulos’s 
notes and critiques of Chekov’s plays. The 
late Psacharopoulos—one of the theater’s 
leading directors—was a member of 
Oberlin’s Class of 1950. Jean Hackett is 
an actress. 


Losses 


in the 


Oberlin 
Family 


FACULTY Bernard Garniez, Nov. 18, 
1994, in New York City at 69 after a stroke. 
He was an instructor of French at Oberlin 
from 1957 to 1961, and later became a 
professor of French at New York U., where 
he had served in several positions on two 
local campuses and at N.Y.U. in France. He 
organized several international colloquia on 
Francophone culture, helped found two 
NEH summer institutes for high-school 
teachers of French, and was awarded the 
Palmes Académiques for his contributions 
in teaching. He edited a college edition of 
Cocteau’s Thomas L’Imposteur and coau- 
thored New Functional French. He enjoyed 
considerable success as a stone sculptor, 
displaying his works throughout New York 
and in his own show at the French Embassy 
in New York in 1988. He is survived by two 
sisters, a daughter, and a son. 


| William Andrew Moffett, Feb. 20, 1994, 


in Pasadena, Calif., at 62 of cancer. He was 
the Azariah Smith Root Director of Librar- 
ies and a history professor at Oberlin from 
1979 to 1990, during which time he im- 
proved the quality of the libraries and 
founded the Oberlin Group of liberal arts 
college libraries. Following his tenure at 
Oberlin, he assumed directorship of the 
Huntington Library, where he gained no- 
toriety for giving wider scholarly access to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Assoc. of College and Research 
Libraries, and in 1993 was named the 
association’s Librarian of the Year. He re- 
ceived a bachelor’s and an honorary doc- 
toral degree from Davidson Coll., a master’s 
and a doctoral degree in history from Duke 
U., an M.L.S. from Simmons Coll., and an 
honorary law doctorate from State U. New 
York—Potsdam. He was lecturer and assis- 
tant professor of history at Alma Coll., as- 
sistant professor of history at U. Massachu- 
setts—Boston, and director of libraries for 
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State U. New York—Potsdam before com- 
ing to Oberlin. He is survived by his wife, 
Deborah; four children, including 
Charles ’82; a sister; and three grandsons. 


| 9 | 0 Ruth French West, Nov. 8, 1994, 
in Medford, Oreg., at 104. After graduation 
she attended Oberlin Business Coll., taught 
fora year, and later attended Carnegie Tech. 
U. She was predeceased by her sister, Olive 
Ward °10. Surviving are several nieces and 
nephews, including Ruth Ward ’38. 


| 9 | 5 Ruth Moyer Lichtwardt, Jan. 16, 
1995, in Southfield, Mich., at 101. She lived 
in Brazil for 33 years with her late husband, 
Henry Lichtwardt’15. Surviving are six chil- 
dren, including Ouida Verrizo’38, Harry ’40, 
Marion Buzzard 44, Robert’49, and John ’50; 
15 grandchildren, including Ronald ’74 and 
Christina Benz’77; and 14 great-grandchildren. 


| 9 | ] Margaret Rigg Street, July 12, 
1994, in Mechanicsburg, Pa. She had beena 
conservatory student. 


| 920 Marian Lawrence Hester, Jan. 3, 
1995, in Norwalk, Ohio, at 97. She taught 
high-school English at Greenwich and 
Canton, Ohio, schools, and worked as a 
substitute teacher at other schools follow- 
ing her graduation from Oberlin. She is 
survived by two brothers, George 730 and 
Lewis °42; sister Polly ’44; two children, 
including Eleanor Omoto 751; nine grand- 
children; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Esther LaVerne Parks Storer, Jan. 12, 
1995, in Norwalk, Ohio, at 95. She taught 
social studies and home economics at 
Norwalk H.S. for 12 years after earning her 
second master’s degree from Western Re- 
serve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.); 
she earned her first at Oberlin in 1939. She 
was honored at the 1992 Alumni Reunion 
Luncheon as the oldest graduate present. 
Survivors include several stepchildren; 
several nieces and nephews, including 
Frederick Farmer ’45 and Ruth Bent ’47; 
grandniece Nancy Bent ’75; and grand- 
nephew Andrew Bent ’83. 


| 9) | Naomi Ludwig Longacre, Nov. 
6, 1994, in Akron, Ohio, at 93. After receiv- 
ing her B.S. degree at Oberlin, she attended 
Columbia U. and Bowling Green State U. 
She taught science at Woodriver H.S. in 
[inois and in Port Clinton, Ohio, where 
she also taught math. She taught math in 
Oberlin and Shaker Heights as well. After 
her marriage she assisted in her husband’s 
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funeral home and furniture store until its 
close in 1984. A past president of the Medina 
County Oberlin Alumni Assoc., she was also 
the last president of her class, and presided 
over its 65th reunion in 1986. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband and five 
sisters, including Helen Krauss 717, Agnes 
Houseman 718, Margaret Schwab 719, and 
Wilma Anderson ’21. Survivors include a 
niece, Mary C. Hoh ’55; two sons; one 
stepson; 10 grandchildren; seven great- 
grandchildren; and a nephew. 


Dortha Tuck Parsons, Oct. 8, 1994, in 
Rockville, Md., at 96. Born and raised in 
Oberlin, she studied in the conservatory 
and graduated from the college. She was a 
resident of New York City all her adult life, 
and worked as an employment counselor 
until her retirement in 1966. She leaves a son; 
a niece; a grandnephew; and a grandniece. 


922 Howard Conrad Hageman, 
Jan. 4, 1995, in San Antonio at 93. He was 
the president of Hageman Properties, Inc., 
Hageman Corp., and Hageman and Pond, 
Inc., and worked as a financial consultant on 
Wall Street and through his home. He 
earned anM.B.A. and did post graduate work 
at Harvard U., where he was also a member 
ofa research staff. His wife, the former Nola 
Westerfield ’22, preceded him in death. 
Surviving are a son and three grandchildren. 


Homer Thorsten Larson, Oct. 16, 1994, 
in Fulton, Mo., at 97. After graduation from 
Oberlin he received an M.A. in sociology 
from U. Michigan. He was the first full- 
time professor at Tougaloo Coll., teaching 
sociology and economics there for 20 years. 
He later taught economics and business for 
24 years at Westminster Coll., while also 
serving as vice-marshal and later as marshal, 
a post he retained until 1987. In 1974 
Westminster Coll. bestowed upon him the 
honorary degree Doctor of Humane Letters. 
He is survived by three children, including 
Lois Miller 48; 11 grandchildren, including 
Janet Powers ’74; and 24 great-grandchildren. 


Catherine Howard Pusey, Dec. 19, 1994, 
in Winchester, Mass., at 93. She taught 
kindergarten in Brooklyn, N.Y., at the 
Princeton Nursery Sch., and at a nursery 
school in Cranbury, N.J. After her husband’s 
retirement, she moved to Sea Girt, N.J., 
where she helped catalog for the Monmouth 
County Historical Soc. and raise funds for 
Allaire State Park. She is survived by two 
sisters, Jane Robb ’27 and Martha Stapp 29; 
two daughters, Alice I folland ’48 and Kate 


James 752; eight grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Theodore Soller, Feb. 20, 1994, in Flag- 
staff, Ariz., at 94. He had been on the 
Amherst Coll. physics-department staff for 
39 years until his retirement in 1967, after 
which he became director of Laboratory 
Services for the chemistry department of 
Northern Arizona U. and was briefly asso- 
ciated with the Lowell Observatory. He 
held M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from U. Wis- 
consin. He leaves two daughters, Nancy 
Child ’50 and Cynthia Soller 56; and two 
nephews, Philip ’43 and Richard ’47 Tear. 


| 924 May Kelly Laramore, Dec. 14, 
1994, in Cleveland, at 91. She attended 
Columbia U. after Oberlin, earning her 
graduate degree in library science, and later 
was head librarian at Shaker Hts. H.S. in 
Cleveland. She was an honorary trustee of 
the Cleveland Public Library. Survivors in- 
clude her sister, Alice Donaldson 731. 


Marjory Dyson Lyons, Feb. 2, 1994, in 
Auburn, Ala., less than a month before her 
92nd birthday. She taught physical educa- 
tion in several Illinois high schools for 20 
years before receiving an M.S. from U. 
Wisconsin. She then joined the physical- 
education faculty of Ripon Coll., retiring in 
1967 after 23 of service and after complet- 
ing doctoral studies at the State U. of Iowa. 
She later became assistant librarian for the 
social-science department at Auburn U., 
retiring in 1972. She leaves a son. 


Stella Elizabeth Myers, Mar. 17, 1994, in 
Liberty, Mo., at 92. After graduation she 
pursued studies in social work at the Mil- 
waukee Sch. of Social Work and Carnegie— 
Mellon U. She worked at several child and 
family welfare agencies during her career, 
which spanned more than 35 years, and was 
a former executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


Helen Upson Phillips, Dec. 3, 1994, in 
Broomall, Pa., at 92. After graduation she 
received her master’s degree in sociology 
from Western Reserve U. (now Case West- 
ern Reserve U.). She taught at U. Minne- 
sota before joining the faculty of U. Penn- 
sylvania, where she received a Ph.D. in 
sociology in 1956 and from which she re- 
tired in 1967. She is best known for her 

work in group theory, a lifelong pursuit that 
she began ata Minneapolis settlement house 
soon after graduation from Oberlin. She 
authored Essentials of Social Group Work Skill, 
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which was used as a textbook in social-work 
studies for many years. A sister survives. 


Dorothy Elizabeth Thomas, Nov. 2, 1994, 
in Painesville, Ohio, at 91. She had taught 
elsewhere in Ohio before teaching at Harvey 
H.S. in Painesville for 24 years, retiring in 
1968. She is survived by two cousins. 


| 925 Ruth Robinson Durell, Nov. 12, 
1994, in Winchester, Va., at 90. After gradu- 
ation she continued studies at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, Cleveland Inst. of Music, Ohio 
State U., and U. Chicago. She taught briefly in 
the Gastonia, N.C., public school system and 
worked as a stock broker. She served on the 
boards of the Grafton Sch. and the Clarke 
County Historical Soc., both in Virginia. She 
leaves two sisters, Helen French’22 and Roma 
Watters 24; two daughters; six grandsons; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Erwin Nathaniel Griswold, Nov. 19, 1994, 
in Boston at 90. Jane Holmes, a sister, was 
erroneously named as a survivor in the obitu- 


ary that appeared for him in the winter 
issue. She died in 1984. 


Celia Hill Higgins, Nov. 25, 1994, in Fort 
Myers, Fla., at 92. Besides being a home- 
maker, she worked briefly in labor manage- 
ment and public relations for the Curtis- 
Wright Corp. She served on boards and 
committees for many civic organizations. 
Predeceased by her brother, John Hill ’23, 
she is survived by two children, nine grand- 
children, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Charles Walker Munz, Dec. 28, 1994, in 
Cleveland at 91. A chest surgeon with a 
career spanning more than 50 years, he 
received his medical degree from Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve 
U.). He worked briefly in New York before 
beginning a private practice in Cleveland 
that he maintained for 28 years. He then 
practiced in the emergency room at Luth- 
eran Medical Center until his 1985 retire- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Marie; two 
daughters, including Esther Pasalis 61; and 
three grandchildren. 


Florence Watson Raper, Dec. 4, 1993, in 
Springfield, Mo., at 94. She was supervisor 
of music in the Springfield, Mo., public 
school system. 


| 926 Gertrude Chamberlain Walton, 


Dec. 24, 1994, in El Cajon, Calif., at 90. 
Born in Twinsburg, Ohio, she attended 
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Oberlin for two years and then returned to 
‘Twinsburg to teach piano, a career that would 
span nearly 70 years. Preceded in death by 
her husband, Harold ’26, she is survived by 
her daughter, five grandchildren, two great- 
grandchildren, and two nephews. 


| 92] William John Montie, Nov. 7, 
1994, in Fairlawn, Ohio, at 88. He was a 
buyer and manager for Halle Bros. Co. store 
in Cleveland. He also worked as a Baptist 
activist, in Republican politics, and on the 
local school board. He is survived by five 
children, including William 53, Thomas ’56, 
Linda Norton ’68, and Lorna Gerhart ’77; 
a brother; eight grandchildren; 10 great- 
grandchildren; and a niece. 


| 928 Harold Charles Jones, Dec. 10, 
1994, in Milledgeville, Ga., at 91 of a heart 
attack. Following graduation, he was a 
graduate assistant in animal ecology for two 
years at Oberlin, then earned his master’s 
degree at U. Nebraska and Ph.D. at Peabody 
Coll. He held professorships in science or 
biology at several colleges in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Nebraska, and held positions 
in many civic and state organizations. Sur- 
vivors include his brother George ’20; sister 
Beth de Laubenfels ’16; nieces Margaret 
Doyle ’50 and Frances Youatt ’48; and 
nephew Leroy de Laubenfels 50. 


Thomas Blair Nowlin, July 13, 1994, in 
Tampa at 88. After graduation he became 
the secretary-treasurer of Petroleum Sol- 
vents Co., a position he held for 17 years. 
He later worked as an office manager and 
credit manager for several companies in the 
Tampa region. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia, and three children. 


929 Gershom Morse Mars Barber, 
Dec. 16, 1994, in Westlake, Ohio, at 87. He 
earned a master’s degree at Harvard Busi- 
ness Sch., and worked briefly as an editor in 
Illinois before settling in the Cleveland area, 
where he was an accountant and controller 
for several companies and was later self- 
employed as an investment counselor. He 
was mayor of Bay Village, Ohio, for eight 
years, and treasurer of two local library 
boards. He is survived by his wife, Anne; 
four children, including Gershom ’59; five 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Edward William Priebe, Aug. 21, 1994, in 
Juno Beach, Fla., at 87. He was involved in 
marketing for his family’s business, Priebe 
& Sons, Inc., for 22 years, after which he 
held various positions in several Chicago- 


based food companies, including national 
production manager for eggs at Kraft Foods 
Co. He is survived by his wife, the former 
Eleanor Parsons ’29, and two sisters, Virginia 
Branigan ’38 and Carolyn Squire 739. 


| 930 Helen Rice Hollis, Nov. 1, 1994, 
in Cleveland at 86. After receiving her B.M. 
in piano, she taught music at Cleveland’s 
Hathaway Brown Sch. and later taught mu- 
sic-appreciation classes. She earned a de- 
gree in musicology from the Cleveland Inst. 
of Music, and later worked as the musician 
technician for the Dept. of Musical Instru- 
ments at the Smithsonian Inst., a position 
created in response to her resume. She held 
the post for 20 years before retiring. Survivors 
include two children and six grandchildren. 


Robert Geil Lemmerman, Nov. 17, 1993, 
in Lakeline, Ohio, at 85. After graduating he 
worked as a production engineer. Survivors 
include a brother, Karl ’45; and several nieces 
and nephews, including Janet Mengle ’54, 
Harold ’57, Keith ’72, and Karl ’77. 


Margaret L. Sherrill, June 28, 1994. She 
was a social worker in various institutions 
until she founded a private practice of mari- 
tal, family, and child counseling in 1970. 


| 93 | Virginia May Gould Holcomb, 
Dec. 26, 1994, in Elyria, Ohio, at 85. After 
attending Oberlin she became active in poli- 
tics, chairing Republican campaigns for her 
husband and others, and was a choir direc- 
tor and trustee of Elyria’s LaPorte United 
Methodist Church. She is survived bya daugh- 
ter, a stepdaughter, six grandchildren, eight 
great-grandchildren, and a brother. 


James Marion Snodgrass, Nov. 9, 1994, in 
San Diego at 87. At Oberlin he was a graduate 
assistant in psychology from 1931 to 1934, a 
technical assistant from 1934 to 1935, anda 
research instructor from 1940 to 1946. He 
earned his master’s degree in psychology 
from U. Pennsylvania and studied at Har- 
vard Medical Sch. During the war he was 
involved in research at Columbia U. and U. 
California. For a short time he wasa light and 
sound engineer in Cincinnati, and later began 
a 26-year association with the Scripps Inst. of 
Oceanography, where he elevated the tech- 
nology used in research and helped develop 
the first satellite-navigation unit for 
oceanography. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Eleanore Zwerner 737; two children, 
including William ’62; a sister, Doris Davis 
°35; three grandchildren; and two cousins, 
Barbara and Margaret Leonard, both °37. 
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1932 Robert Hall Wilkins, Jan. 23, 
1993, in Memphis at 82. He earned a B.L.S. 
from Western Reserve U. (now Case West- 
ern Reserve U.) and was head librarian at 
Chicago Teachers Coll., Wilson Jr. Coll., 
and Drake U. Later he was director of 
communications for the Bd. of Directors of 
the American Contract Bridge League. His 


wife, Dolores, survives. 


| 93 3 Dorothy Rainer Kamm, Dec. 27, 
1994, in Buffalo, N.Y., at 83. She had been 
a teacher at Kenmore (N.Y.) Junior H.S. for 
20 years. She was active in the Oberlin 
Alumni Assoc. in Western New York, serv- 
ing as secretary soon after graduation. 


Janet Griffiths Scripture, Sept. 26, 1994, 
in Cooperstown, N.Y., 12 days after her 
83rd birthday. After graduation she taught 
American history in Gowanda and Buffalo, 
N.Y. For creating a syllabus to teach the 
U.S. Constitution she earned a New York 
Times award. After her marriage she and her 
husband operated a nursery school for 38 
years in Rome, N.Y., while she was also a 
substitute teacher. She researched the his- 
tory of Rome, N.Y., collaborating on book- 
lets and pamphlets about the area, and in 
1988 earned an award for her contributions. 
She is survived by her sister; four children, 
Roxana Swearingen ’59, Jared 63, Mark 64, 
and Sarah McDade ’71; three nieces and 
nephews; and eight grandchildren, includ- 
ing Garrett Swearingen ’87. 


| 936 Mildred McAfee Horton, Sept. 2, 
1994, in Randolph, N.H., at 94. Her hus- 
band, Douglas, was erroneously named as a 
survivor in the obituary that appeared for 
her in the winter issue. He died in 1968. 


| 937 Dorothy Platt Nylund, Nov. 8, 
1994, in Pleasant Ridge, Mich., at 79. She 
worked briefly as a stenographer and teacher, 
and for five years was a secretary at the Ex- 
Cell-O Corp. before becoming a home- 
maker. Later she became a substitute teacher 
in the Ferndale, Mich., public school sys- 
tem. Survivors include her husband, Emrik; 
two brothers, George 38 and Edmund 44; 
and a niece, Barbara Platt ’77. 


Mary Marjorie Whitcomb, Dec. 31, 
1994, in Lakewood, Ohio, at 79. She 
graduated from the Sch. of Library Sci- 
ence of Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.) after completing 
studies at Oberlin, and was a librarian in 
western and northern Ohio for 40 years. 
Several cousins survive. 
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| 938 Frances Lowe Slater-Hammel, 
Nov. 27, 1994, in Tryon, N.C., at 79. She 
was a violist in the Spartanburg (N.C.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a founding member of 
a trio formed from players in the symphony. 
Survivors include a sister. 


| 939 Gordon Laurence Block, Nov. 
14, 1994, in Cincinnati at 77 of kidney 
failure. After receiving degrees from Ober- 
lin and the U. Cincinnati Coll. of Medicine, 
he was an army captain during WWI, re- 
ceiving the Purple Heart. He was honored 
last year by the Academy of Medicine in 
Cincinnati for 50 years of medical practice. 
He is survived by two children, three step- 
sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Kenyon Colt “Red” Cramer, Dec. 5, 
1994, in Cleveland at 76. Earning his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Oberlin, he also received a bachelor’s de- 
gree in education from Ohio State U. An 
antiwar activist as a student, he registered as 
a conscientious objector and performed al- 
ternative service during WWII. He taught 
history at Case Inst. of Technology (now 
Case Western Reserve U.) for nine years 
before joining the faculty of Shaker Heights 
H.S., where he helped set up an advanced- 
placement program in history. He re- 
mained there 14 years before becoming 
head of the history department at Hawken 
Sch., from which he retired in 1980. He 
authored two textbooks. Survivors include 
his wife, the former Marion McClelland ’40; 
two daughters; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Helen Charlotte Marie Lindbeck, July 1, 
1994, in Mansfield, Ohio, at 78. She taught 
kindergarten and second grade in Mansfield 
schools for 31 years, taught in Wooster 
seven years before that, and also taught art 
in the community for many years. She was a 
speaker and demonstrator of fine arts and 
crafts and a member of the Mansfield Sym- 
phony Guild and Mansfield Nature Club. 
Surviving are two sisters, a brother, four 
nephews, and two nieces. 


John Howard Oesch, Aug. 21, 1994, in 
Youngstown, Ohio, at 77 of cancer. He 
studied law at U. Michigan for two years 
before joining the U.S. Army, where he 
served as captain and earned the Bronze 
Star during WWII. Following the war he 
received his law degree from Cleveland 
Marshall Coll. of Law, and practiced law 
privately for 10 years, during which time he 
also served two terms on the Youngstown 


City Council. In 1958 he joined Mahoning 


National Bank as a trust lawyer, and was 
promoted several times, retiring as senior 
vice-president and trust officer in 1982. He 
was named Protestant Man of the Year in 
1969 by the Organization of Protestant Men, 
of which he had been a past president. His 
wife, the former Priscilla McCormick ’41, 
died Sept. 27, 1994. Three children, including 
James ’72; and three grandchildren survive. 


| 940 Eugene Howard Barth, Oct. 26, 
1994, in Reading, Pa., at 81. He graduated 
from Albright Coll. before attending 
Oberlin, and later attended Princeton U., 
where he earned his Ph.D. During this time 
he also was a pastor in churches near both 
schools. In 1946 he assumed the Henry 
Pfeiffer Chair of Religion and was depart- 
ment chair at Albright—posts he maintained 
for 32 years—and also became the chaplain, 
in which capacity he served for 12 years. He 
authored several publications, and received 
many accolades as an educator, including 
mention in the 1970 edition of Outstanding 
Educators of America. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Eleanor Richards ’40; five 
children; a brother; a sister; nephew Harry 
Poehlmann 754; seven grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


94 Priscilla McCormick Oesch, 
Sept. 27, 1994, in Bethesda, Md., at 74 of 
cancer. Following her Oberlin education, 
she taught elementary school for two years. 
She settled in the Youngstown, Ohio, area 
five years after her marriage to the late John 
Oesch 39, and lived there most of her life. 
She was a past president of the YWCA, 
president of the Mahoning County Bar 
Auxilliary, and board member of many reli- 
gious, charitable, and historical organiza- 
tions. Survivors include a sister, Lois 
Christeller ’42; three children, including 
James’72;a brother; and three grandchildren. 


94) George Kelsey Dreher, Oct. 18, 
1994, in Mystic, Conn., at 75 after a long 
illness. Before receiving his master’s degree 
in ethics from Oberlin, he attended Dart- 
mouth Coll., where he was an English honors 
major, and Yale Divinity Sch. He was or- 
dained as a minister in 1946, and served 
churches throughout the western and cen- 
tral United States before moving to Mystic, 
where he was pastor of Mystic Congrega- 
tional Church for 20 years. He authored, 
edited, and published several books. Surviv- 
ing him are his wife, Kathryn; three sons; 
three daughters; and eight grandchildren. 


John Robert King, June 12, 1994, in 
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Newark, Del., at 74 of cancer. He pursued a 
double major in performance and music edu- 
cation, graduated with honors, and received his 
master’s degree from the Eastman Sch. of 
Music. He taught at Berea Coll. and Eastern 
Illinois U. before assuming a post at U. Dela- 
ware in 1946. While there, he restructured the 
music program, earning the university’s Excel- 
lence in Teaching Award in 1967 and Medal of 
Distinction in 1994. He is survived by his wife, 
Beryl; four daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Janice Tyre von Trapp, Dec. 1, 1994, in 
Stowe, Vt., at 74 of lung cancer. Besides 
Oberlin, she also received degrees from the 
Philadelphia and the Dalcroze schools of 
music. She taught cello privately and at insti- 
tutions in Cleveland, New York City, and 
Vermont, and also performed in chamber 
ensembles and orchestras in those areas. She 
served on the Cuyahoga County Welfare 
Dept. Advisory Board and the Ohio Urban 
Education Development Commission, as well 
as in various political and musical associa- 
tions. She published juvenile instructional 
books and writings in conjunction with her 
many Civic activities. She is survived by seven 
children, including Elizabeth Eddins ’78; six 
stepchildren; a brother; 31 grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. 


943 Richard Oscar Blanchard, Mar. 29, 
1994, in Concord, N.H., at 73 after a brief 
illness. His public-school teaching career 
spanned more than 40 years, 36 of which 
were spent teaching English at Concord H.S. 
He was designated New Hampshire state 
teacher of the year in 1985. After retirement 
he was a volunteer with the Currier Gallery 
of Art and the New Hampshire Historical 
Soc. Active in many civic and cultural organi- 
zations, he had served in WWII before attend- 
ing Oberlin. He is survived by his wife, Marby; 
two sons, including Lloyd ’71; an aunt; and 
several cousins. 


John Charles Heinrich, Jan. 7, 1995, in 
Ft. Myers, Fla., at 72 of cancer. Following 
his Oberlin career he attended Yale Divin- 
ity Sch. and Cornell U., and later enlisted 
in the infantry, earning a Bronze Star for 
meritorious action in the Battle of the Bulge. 
From 1951 to 1970 he and his wife, the 
former Barbara Corson ’45, worked as mis- 
sionaries in Africa; he later taught at Syra- 
cuse U. as an adjunct teacher in social 
studies. He leaves his wife; three children, 
including Heidi Walsh ’79; and sisters 
Kathryn McNall ’34, Martha Nelson ’37, 


and Jean Schreiner 739. 
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Luther Franklin Hill, Oct. 9, 1994, in 
Cleveland at 84. After graduating from 
Morehouse Coll. he attended Oberlin 
briefly, leaving to serve for five years in 
the U.S. Army Chaplain’s Core. Return- 
ing to the U.S. he became assistant pastor 
to his father at Cleveland’s Mt. Sinai Bap- 
tist Church—which his father founded— 
and renewed studies at Oberlin. After 
becoming pastor of the church, a post he 
held for37-yearsyahe-raisedgahe 
congregation’s membership from 300 to 
over 2000 and built a large church build- 
ing. He was awarded an honorary degree 
from Monrovia Coll. in Liberia and earned 
a degree from Cleveland—Marshall Law 
Sch. in 1954. He is survived by four chil- 
dren, three sisters, two brothers, 18 grand- 
children, and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Thomas David Kaufmann, Oct. 7, 1994, 
in Golden, Colo., 15 days after his 72nd 
birthday. He served in WWI after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin, and later earned his 
master’s and doctoral degrees at Harvard 
U. For seven years he worked as an econo- 
mist for the federal government, and later 
worked for AMAX Aluminum Co., where 
he became vice-president in 1966, and 
Hunter Douglas, Ltd., where he was di- 
rector of corporate planning. He was pro- 
fessor of mineral economics at Colorado 
Sch. of Mines, and recently retired to run 
for the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives. Survivors include his wife, Maureen; 
two sons; and a brother, John 754. 


Robert Chidester Meredith, Jan. 15, 
1995, in Northbrook, IIl., at 73 after a 
short illness. After receiving his doctorate 
from U. Wisconsin, he became a profes- 
sor of English, retiring from Chicago 
State Coll. in 1985. The author of An 
Anthology for Young Writers, he was an air- 
force pilot during WWII. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Michele Foray ’43; 
two brothers, including Lawrence ’41; 
two children; and four grandchildren. 


| 944 Richard Lyon Clark, June 17, 
1994, in Cleveland, at 70. He served in the 
Navy during WWII, and later graduated 
from Western Reserve U. Sch. of Archi- 
tecture and the Cleveland Coll. of West- 
ern Reserve U. (now Case Western Re- 
serve U.). For more than 40 years he was 
a hearing-aid specialist. Over the years he 
held several positions in the International 
Hearing Aid Soc., including the presi- 
dency. He is survived by his wife, Lois; 
four children; and six grandchildren. 


Jack Colby Lindsey, Oct. 15, 1994, in 
Kenton, Ohio, two weeks after his 7 1st birth- 
day. He earned degrees from Ohio Northern 
U., Ohio State U., and U. Michigan, and 
worked as a general surgeon in Detroit be- 
fore beginning a private practice in Kenton. 
He was on the Bd. of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Inst. and a member of the Kenton 
City Schs. Bd. of Education. He was named 
Hardin County (Ohio) Citizen of the Year in 
1992 and was county coroner at the time of 
his death. Survivors include his wife, Betty; 
five children; and 19 grandchildren. 


94] Barbara Griffith Heininger, 
Oct. 6, 1994, in St. Louis, Mo., at 69 of 
complications following cancer surgery. After 
graduation she taught physical education in 
Unionville and Pittsburgh, Pa., high schools 
before becoming a homemaker. Surviving 
are her husband, S. Allen ’48; four children, 
including Janet ’74; two sisters, including 
Georgene 740; and five grandchildren. 


Dorothy Shaw Lemay, June 30, 1994, in 
New York City at 68. She completed her 
master’s degree in library science at the Drexel 
Inst. in 1950, and joined the staff of the New 
York Public Library a year later. In 1953 she 
was married, and assisted her husband as a 
book publishing executive, playwright, and 
television serial writer. In later years her 
work in photography was exhibited in local 
shows. Her husband, Harding; two children; 
and three grandchildren survive. 


Edward Joseph Lorenz, Aug. 29, 1994, in 
Tyeras, N.M., at 70 of cancer. As a Marine 
during WWII he attended Japanese language 
school. He received his M.S. from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Inst. after working in insurance 
sales for 10 years. He then taught science at 
Wolcott H.S., Waterbury, Conn.—where 
he received a National Science Foundation 
grant for advanced study at Princeton—and 
later at Litchfield (Conn.) H.S., where for 
many years he was head of the department. 
He was the third of four consecutive genera- 
tions in his family to attend Oberlin, and was 
known for his practical jokes and diverse inter- 
ests, including teaching the bagpipes. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Nancy; his son, John ’72; 
his sister, Sarah Mayo °46; and two grandsons. 


1948 Henry Zuckert Friedlander, 
Jan. 13, 1995, in Stamford, Conn., at 69. 
Besides an Oberlin degree, he earneda Ph.D. 
at U. Hlinois anda J.D. at Fordham Law Sch. 
He worked as a research chemist for several 
companies and was a patent attorney for 
Stauffer Chemical. He leaves two sons; a 
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brother; a grandson; and a cousin, Richard 
Blanksten *45. 


195 | Robert Modic, Jan. 15, 1995, in 
Euclid, Ohio, at 69. He was a reporter for 
the Cleveland Press for 33 years and earned 
several awards for his work there. He was 
also president of the Cleveland Newspaper 
Guild and most recently worked in the 
Public Defender’s Office, retiring last year. 
He received his law degree from Cleve- 
land Marshall Coll. of Law and took gradu- 
ate classes at Oberlin. He is survived by 
his wife, Anne; two sons, including Rob- 
ert 72; his brother Paul ’48; a sister; and 
two grandchildren. 


Margaret Joan Trott Wolff, Sept. 21, 
1994, in New York City at 64 of cancer. She 
was the director of the Allan Stone Gallery 
in Manhattan for 25 years, helping to orga- 
nize exhibitions of works by the gallery’s 
artists as well as shows of paintings by promi- 
nent artists. She leaves her husband, 
Raymond Wolff ’51; and two daughters. 


1954 Felix Southall White, Sept. 2, 
1994, in Oberlin at 64 of a pulmonary em- 
bolism. He had lived in Oberlin since he was 
2, and was the first Oberlin H.S. student to 
take courses in the College. He later at- 
tended Baldwin-Wallace Coll. and then 
served in the U.S. Air Force during the 
Korean War. After working for state and 
postal agencies, he began employment in 
Oberlin, where he was street superinten- 
dent for 15 years before retiring two years 
ago. Surviving are his wife, the former Ann 
Kepler ’54; three children, including Jon 
’80; a sister, Dureve Jones 43; and three 


grandchildren. 


1955 Mary Hughes Allen, Dec. 26, 
1994, in Menlo Park, Calif., on her 62nd 
birthday. She worked asa chemist for Ameri- 
can Cyanimid after graduation, and then 
received an M.D. from Western Reserve 
Medical Sch. (now Case Western Reserve 
U. Medical Sch.). After completing her in- 
ternship and residencies in the San Fran- 
cisco area, she settled in the Menlo Park 
area and went into private practice as a psy- 
chiatrist. She coauthored medical research 
papers, and her book Explorer’s Odyssey, Up a 
Spiritual Creek Without a Paddle is being pub- 
lished this year. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Donald; two sons; three stepchildren; 
her father; three brothers; and a sister. 


1956 Michael Fane Kasdan, Oct. 22, 
1994, in Mahopac, N. Y., at 66 oflymphoma. 
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He produced and managed the Broadway 
premieres of most of playwright Edward 
Albee’s plays, including Who’s afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? and A Delicate Balance, as well as 
managed Broadway engagements of several 
internationally known dance groups. Later, 
his interest in pottery flourished, and a few 
years before retiring from Broadway he 
opened his own studio. His work has been 
exhibited in national magazines and sold 
throughout the East Coast. Surviving are an 
aunt, an uncle, and many cousins. 


| 95/ Sheridan Dauster Speeth, Jan. 
10,°1994; in’ Cambridge, ‘Mass. ‘at 56 of 
chronic heart failure. He earned his 
bachelor’s degree from Oberlin and master’s 
degree from Harvard U. in experimental 
psychology, and completed doctoral stud- 
ies at Columbia U. before working at Air 
Force Security Labs and Cornell Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory for 12 years. He later be- 
came a toy designer, and developed a nurs- 
ery with toys designed to improve learning 
ability. In 1971 he went to India with 10 
other educators to open the Ghandi Sch. of 
Bharat Sevak for low-income children. 
Returning to the U.S. a year later, he 
worked as a counselor and toy designer. 
In 1978 he received a master’s degree in 
library science from Kent State U., and 
worked in the physical-science library of 
U. Kansas before retiring in 1984. He is 
survived by three daughters, including 
Sara Billingsley ’86; three brothers; and 
three grandchildren. 


958 Frances Clair Fielder, Aug. 16, 
1994, in Ferrum, Va., at 58. She wasa parent 
education assistant in the Prince George’s 
Public Sch. System in Maryland, and later 
was office manager and manager of student 
services at the Center for Legal Studies in 
Arlington, Va. Most recently she was a pot- 
ter. Survivors include her husband, Lennox; 
three children; a sister, Dorothy Clark ’55; 
and a niece, Deborah Colon ’89. 


| 959 Anastas George Karipides, 
Dec. 7, 1994, in Cincinnati at 57 after a 
brief illness. After receiving his Ph.D. in 
chemistry from U. Illinois, he worked for 
RCA and then did postdoctoral work at 
Cornell U. He joined the chemistry fac- 
ulty of U. Miami in 1968. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, a sister, and several nieces 
and nephews. 


| 960 Jerry Clyde Rubin, Nov. 28, 1994, 
in Los Angeles at 56 after a two-week coma 
that resulted from being hit by a car. He was 


a graduate student at U. California—Berke- 
ley, and was heavily involved in the anti- 
Vietnam War movement. In the late 1960s 
he founded the Youth International Party 
(the “Yippies”), and later became famous as 
a member of the Chicago Seven, who were 
arrested during antiwar demonstrations that 
took place during the 1968 National Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. Charged with 
conspiracy and intent to riot, he was acquit- 
ted on the conspiracy charge, and his con- 
viction for intent to riot was overturned by 
an appellate court. In later years he became 
an independent marketer for a beverage 
company. Two children survive. 


| 96 | Edna Jean Deakyne Brown, 
Aug. 16, 1994, in Hays, Kans., at 54 of 
cancer. She received her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in organ performance from 
U. Illinois, and was church organist at the 
Hays St. Michael’s Episcopal Church and 
First United Methodist Church. Beginning 
in 1985 she was instructor of organ at Fort 
Hays State U. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Robert ’59, and three children. 


969 Lawrence Eric Murphy, Sept. 20, 
1994, in New York City, at 47. He had been 
Oberlin’s assistant director of admissions 
from 1973 to 1975, following a tenure at 
Brooklyn Coll. He cochaired the African 
American Alumni Committee and coordi- 
nated Oberlin’s alumni admissions programs 
for the New York City area. He served on 
the faculty of the Friends Sem. and New 
England Conservatory of Music, and had 
been president of the Educational Resources 
Information Center and, most recently, 
executive director of the Panel of Ameri- 
cans, Inc. He is the author of This Way to 
College—A Student Guide for Successful 
College Planning (1979). He earned his 
M.A. from Columbia U. 


William Henry Wood, Sept. 27, 1994, in 
Seattle, Wash., at 46. He had been a man- 
ager at Intermac in Lynnwood, Wash. 


| 97] Andrea Goff Merrim, Mar. 22, 
1994, in San Rafael, Calif., at 38 of cancer. 
She began a career in film, radio, and video 
soon after completing graduate studies in 
media at U. Texas—Austin, spending five 
years as an editor and filmmaker of docu- 
mentaries, three years as a producer of radio 
features for National Public Radio, and five 
years as director of creative services for 
Industrial Light and Magic in San Rafael. 
She is survived by her husband, Brent Goff; 
two sons; her parents; and a sister. 
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1) Oberlin College Seal T-Shirt: 
Red with gold imprint; 100% 
cotton; S, M, L, XL $10.95, XXL 
$12.95. Also available in 50% 
cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt; 
S, M, L, XL $22.95, 

XXL $26.95. 


2) Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music T-Shirt: Available in 
white with black and maroon 
imprint or navy with maroon and 
white imprint; 100% cotton; S, M, 
L, XL 12.95, XXL $14.95. Also 
available in 50% cotton/50% 
polyester sweatshirt; S, M, L, XL 
$26.95, XXL $30.95. 


3) Oberlin, Ohio T-Shirt: 

Ash with navy and metallic gold 
imprint; 99% cotton; S, M, L, XL 
$14.95, XXL $16.95. 


4) Arched Oberlin T-Shirt: 
Available in hunter green or navy 
with white imprint. Also available 
in ash, red or white with navy 
imprint; 100% Cotton; S, M, L, 
XL $10.95, XXL $12.95. 
Sweatshirt: 50% Cotton/50% 
Polyester; S, M, L, XL $22.95, 
XXL $26.95. 

(Not available in white.) 


5) Champion Reverse Weave 
Sweatshirt: Ash with gold and 
red imprint; 89% cotton/11% 
polyester and rayon; S, M, L, XL 
$40.95, XXL $42.95. Also 
available in a hooded sweatshirt; 
S, M, L, XL $56.95, XXL $57.95. 


6) Soffe Crossweave Sweatshirt: 
Ash with navy imprint; 

95% cotton/5% polyester; 

S,M, L, XL $36.95, 

XXL $40.95. 


7) Oberlin Baseball Shirt: 
Ash with royal imprint; 100% 
cotton; M, L, XL $20.95, 
XXL $23.95. 


THE CO-OP 
BOOKSTORE 


| PHONE:| 1-216-774-3741 or 1-800-860-3741 


Mey Ne 1-216-775-0063 


Think One Person Can Change the World? 
So Do We. 


A) Oberlin College’s award- 
winning “Change the World” 
Poster: 22" x 34" $4.00 


B) Peters Hall Glassware: $4.95 
each: 11 oz. White Coffee Mug; 


14 oz. Highball; 12 oz. Tumbler. © 


Oberlin, Oberlin, Oberlin Mug: 
Black, Green, Navy or Maroon 
with Ivory Imprint $3.95. 


C) Car Decals: College Seal w/ 
Oberlin .69; College Seal .59. 
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Oberlin Architecture, 
College and Town: A 
Guide to Its Social 
History, by Geoffrey 
Blodgett °53. A fasci- 
nating tour of Oberlin’ s 
vibrant history as seen 
through its buildings 
and monuments. Ober- 
linArchitecture illumi- 
nates many examples 


f of both College and 


town architecture, from 


Tappan Square to Ellen Johnson’s Frank Lloyd 
Wright house. Winner of the 1986 Western Re- 
serve Award of the Society of Architectural Histo- 
rians. Oberlin College Press, 1990. $9.95 


The Town that Started 
the Civil War, by Nat 
Brandt. Before the War 
States 
there was the war be- 
tween the U. S. 


between the 


| 
| 


BOVE 


' ernment and Oberlin. 
| The rescue of a run- 


away slave by a mot- 
ley crew of Oberlin stu- 
dents and townspeople 
and the rescue’s liti- 


cious aftermath proved 
a true battle for the conscience of a land. Brandt 


recounts the story of the Oberlin Rescue in fasci- 
nating detail. “A solid, well-written narrative,” 
says the New York Times. Dell, 1990. $8.99 
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LETTERS 

(continued from page 3) 

wisdom that comes with age, as well as a 
penchant toward reflection compatible 
with both professorship and with the study 
of religion, are not foreign to his nature. 
Unless Professor Meilaender has spent his 
entire Oberlin career sound asleep, he 
must be aware that the student body en- 
joys protesting injustices of any kind. 

Therefore, if Professor Meilaender 
chose to publish, in a newspaper with an 
international reputation, a denunciation of 
a highly vocal minority group that enjoys 
a certain amount of support from the 
Oberlin student body, he must have pre- 
pared himself for the consequences of his 
actions, knowing a storm of student scorn 
would break forth upon him. I find it il- 
logical to blame the students for their 
response to Professor Meilaender’s pro- 
vocative article. They are, after all, only 
behaving exactly as is natural for young 
people of thoughtful, earnest, and politi- 
cally motivated temperament. If one points 
a loaded gun to one’s temple and pulls the 
trigger, then surely it is foolish to blame 
the bullet for entering one’s brains. 

And Professor Meilaender is not fool- 
ish, David Walton assures us in his letter, 
although I did not draw the same conclu- 
sion from the WS7 article’s argumenta- 
tion. The article does not deserve the 
attention student protest has given it. Also 
not foolish are Mr. Walton himself, Nancy 
Toy Young, and Anne Nordquist Inoue, 
all of whom know that the best way to 
promote tolerance and high moral stan- 
dards is to firmly snap shut their pocket- 
books. Once Oberlin students begin to 
behave as Ms. Young sees fit, and once 
the Oberlin administration imposes Ms. 
Inoue’s values on them and rewards them 
with Mr. Walton’s suggested big-band 
dance (much more important to character 
development than political protest), then 
and only then will Oberlin receive the cor- 
responding financial rewards. 

Alas, Suki Zimmerman Robins and 
Marilyn Gerhard can’t be added to the list 
of the not foolish. They seem to think 
that reason, intelligence, and compassion 
are tools capable of promoting tolerance. 
Would that this were true. If they are truly 
interested in success, I suggest they take a 
lesson in the art of persuasion from the 
not-foolish alumni: money, not reason, is 
the best orator. 

Ted Griswold, who asked “Whatever 
happened to intellectual discourse on sub- 
jects of a controversial nature?” must be 
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added to the list of very foolish alumni. 
The self-control and capacity for reflec- 
tion necessary for the true tolerance Mr. 
Griswold so justly advocates has rarely 
played a role in the lives of people be- 
tween theraressofel? andes acres 
Oberlin students reacted inappropriately 
to Professor Meilaender’s article, but I 
doubt they could have acted very differ- 
ently, given their age, temperament, and 
location. We ought not to expect an abun- 
dance of discretion, good sense, and com- 
passion from youthful students when even 
the mature Professor Meilaender has 
shown himself to possess these qualities to 
but an imperfect degree. 

JED WENTZ ’81 

Utrecht, Holland 


Her mind was so 
filled with vivid 


imagery that she 
just assumed we had 
those same images in 


our minds. 
Dies Ta ae 


In Memoriam 
Jesse Philips 


v 

William Perlik rightly memorializes Jesse 
Philips for his energy, his generosity, and 
his contributions to so many fine causes 
[“Losses in the Oberlin Family,” Winter 
1995 OAM]. As associate vice chancellor 
of the Ohio Board of Regents, I had the 
pleasure and honor of working with Jesse 
Philips after his 1990 appointment to the 
Board of Regents. 

In addition to his previous contribu- 
tions to private liberal arts higher educa- 
tion as a member of the Board of Trustees 
at Oberlin College and the University of 
Dayton, Jesse Philips devoted a significant 


portion of his final years to public higher 
education. I will always remember the 
combativeness that he brought to bear 
in his tireless and relentless devotion to 
excellence. 
I once mentioned to Jesse that I was 
a beneficiary of his generosity and vi- 
sion, having had many opportunities to 
use Oberlin’s Philips Physical Education 
Center, which was named after him. He 
noted but shrugged off my thanks, seem- 
ingly to say that was in the past. His 
concern and energies were devoted to 
the present and future. 
The higher education community in the 
State of Ohio remains in his debt. 
RICHARD L. PETRICK ’72 
Columbus, Ohio 


In Memoriam: 
Erwin Griswold 


v 
The Oberlin Club of Washington, D.C., 
and Oberlin College lost a true friend with 
the passing of Erwin Griswold ’25 No- 
vember 19, 1994 [“Losses in the Oberlin 
Family,” Winter 1995 OAM]. Oberlin has 
had few distinguished graduates who were 
as involved and generous to their local 
alumni as was Erwin Griswold. 

Even with his busy schedule and promi- 
nent stature, Mr. Griswold was one of the 
most loyal members of the Oberlin Club 
of Washington. Every year he was among 
the very first to contribute dues and fill 
out the club’s annual survey. The man who 
argued more cases before the Supreme 
Court than any other contemporary would 
dutifully complete the club’s annual sur- 
vey and inform us that his profession was 
“lawyer.” He enthusiastically participated 
in several of our programs, including a dis- 
cussion on the Supreme Court nomina- 
tion of Clarence Thomas. He was humble 
and cooperative, never insisting on special 
treatment or consideration. 

In 1991 the Oberlin Club of Washing- 
ton chose Mr. Griswold to be the first re- 
cipient of an award honoring alumni who 
have contributed to Oberlin and to their 
community, and we were delighted that 
we could, at the same time, commemorate 
the 70th anniversary of his 1921 entrance 
into Oberlin College. During the cer- 
emony Mr. Griswold shared stories from 
his life, including perspectives on Oberlin 
just after World War II. 

As others reflect on Mr. Griswold’s life, 
they will likely focus on his distinguished 
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legal career as dean of the Harvard Law 
School and solicitor general of the United 
States. He was a man who had argued im- 
portant cases and was a mentor to the most 
powerful in our society. 

Yet he took time to fill out alumni forms. 
He praised and encouraged alumni volun- 
teers. And he cared enough about his alma 
mater to chat with students and alumni in 
modest settings over punch and cookies. In 
these simple acts and loyalties, Mr. Griswold, 
I believe, revealed that Oberlin was fore- 
most in his heart. We in Washington, D.C, 
will miss Mr. Griswold, “lawyer,” volunteer, 
and, most of all, our friend. 

CLYDE OWAN ’79 
Newport, Rhode Island 


In the spring of my senior year I covered 
a speech by Erwin Griswold ’25 for the 
Oberlin Review, and afterward briefly in- 
terviewed Mr. Griswold. Just a week after 
the article was published, I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Griswold complimenting me 
on the article and asking if I were any re- 
lation to someone who had been a class- 
mate of his at Harvard Law School in 1928. 
I wrote back to thank him for his letter 
and reply that, yes indeed, that classmate 
was my grandfather. 

That began a correspondence that 
lasted until Mr. Griswold’s death and made 
me proud to know so distinguished an 
Oberlinian. Mr. Griswold was of another, 
more genteel era; he was a thoughtful pa- 
triot and a self-effacing genius of the law. 
He was unfailingly polite, extremely punc- 
tual in his responses to my letters, and 
very encouraging to a young lawyer 60 
years his junior. When I was in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mr. Griswold twice took me to 
lunch and treated me with the same cour- 
tesy and good humor he would a colleague. 

I have always felt privileged to have 
made his acquaintance. Had the political 
tides run a little differently, I am convinced 
he would have been named to the U.S. 
Supreme Court—not an unusual career- 
capper for solicitors general—and he would 
have made us all even more proud of him. 

Erwin Griswold, devoted Oberlinian 
and bulwark of American law, is gone, and 
both Oberlin College and the profession 
are diminished. 

WILLIAM F. B. VODREY ’87 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Dancing With Angels 


I was greatly saddened to read about the 
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death of Betty Lind, an extraordinary art- 
ist, compassionate human being, and one 
of those rare people who can bring to 
the surface unknown talent in others 
(“Losses in the Oberlin Family,” Winter 
1995 OAM]. 

I had no idea I could dance, and I felt 
very foolish when my friend Jeff 
Oppenheim dragged me over to the dance 
studio in 1964 to audition for the Oberlin 
Modern Dance Company. Betty watched 
me move and immediately accepted me 
into the company, sensing in me a gift for 
both choreography and dance. Some of my 
happiest times at Oberlin were spent in 
the dance studio. I choreographed three 
different works; danced in The Bluebird, as 


well as other beautiful dances Betty cho- 
reographed; and I was among those who 
went to St. Croix to teach and perform. 

Betty was a powerful influence on my 
life. The hours she and I spent sitting and 
talking in her home are some of the fond- 
est memories I have. She taught me much 
about myself, about life, about creativity. 
She helped me to become the harpsichord- 
ist I am today; my understanding of music 
is thoroughly based on what Betty taught 
me about the body, about energy, about 
rhythm, about placing everything perfectly 
within a given framework. 

Betty was a deeply loving woman. Each 
of her dancers was a special and unique 
gift to her, and she let us each know she 


HOLLAND-BELGIUM 
Spring 1996 


SOUTH AFRICA * Summer 1996 


GREECE « September 1996 
Escorted by 
Professor of Classics James Helm 


Alumni Association Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY « July 2-18, 1995 
Escorted by Allen Memorial Art Museum director Anne Moore 

After spending two days in Venice we'll visit Padua and Ravenna on our way to four 

glorious days of sightseeing in Florence. We'll cap the trip with visits to Arezzo and 

Assisi and a four-day stay in Rome, with an alumni reception and a talk by Dennis 

Redmont ’62, chief of the Associated Press’s Italian bureau. 


BRAZIL ¢ October 14-28, 1995 
Escorted by Professor of Sociology Bill Norris 
We'll explore the historic district of Salvador, a city known for its rich Afro-Brazilian 
culture, before journeying to Cuiaba in the Pantanal. (The Pantanal is a major wet- 
lands ecological reserve offering excellent opportunities for bird and mammal watch- 
ing, where our stay includes a boat tour of the reserve.) We'll visit the famous Iguassu 
Falls on the border of Brazil and Argentina. Our last four days will be spent in Rio and 
will include excursions to Flamengo’s folklore museum, Corcovado and the nearby 
rainforest, and the imperial summer capital, Petropolis. 


A RUSSIAN WINTER OF ART AND MUSIC ¢ December 28, 1995—January 10, 1996 

Escorted by Dean of the Conservatory Karen Wolff 
We'll spend our days visiting museums and landmarks and our evenings attending 
cultural events during the height of Russia’s holiday season. Highlights of our tentative 
itinerary include a Russian Orthodox Christmas Eve service and a New Year's Eve 
performance of The Nutcracker at Moscow’s Bolshoi Ballet. We'll travel to Helsinki, 
where we'll take an excursion to Jean Sibelius’s home, Ainola, and attend evening 
ballet or opera performances at Sibelius Hall. 


Start planning now for these 1996 and 1997 tours 


For more information write or call 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 © (216) 775-8692 


PATAGONIA 
Winter 1996-97 


ICELAND 
Summer 1997 


IRELAND 
October 1997 
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felt that way. I remember the Bosque pears 
she would bring me when we were in re- 
hearsal for production—even though she 
brought everyone else Bartletts—because 
she knew I loved Bosques best. ‘That may 
seem a small thing, but it was an expres- 
sion of her love for me as an individual. 

One of the most important things she 
did for me was to support my coming out 
as a gay man during the early ’60s, a time 
when Oberlin was a hotbed of antigay be- 
havior. I was the first openly gay man on 
campus, and coming out during a time of 
such danger quite literally saved my life. 
For the first time, I knew what it was to 
live with my head up, with honesty, and 
with integrity. Without Betty’s loving sup- 
port, encouragement, and her utter com- 
mitment to justice, | am not sure I could 
have done it. 

Betty was not always an easy woman to 
be around. She had extremely high, and oc- 
casionally impossible, standards. She had little 
patience for incompetence. She expected her 
dancers and tech people to work very hard, 
sometimes beyond our stamina, and some- 
times even to read her mind. I suspect that 
was so because her mind was so filled with 
vivid imagery that she just assumed we had 


Maggie Stark 
Admissions Director 
Ask about “Try It You'll Like It” 


1-800-548-9469 
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those same images in our minds. 

Betty suffered from occasional profound 
depressions that often lasted for weeks at 
a time—her choreography sometimes re- 
flected that pain. In Quiet Desperation, a 
solo Betty choreographed for herself, ex- 
posed to the audience the agony of her 
depression-induced insomnia. But, even in 
the midst of her dark times, she never 
failed to love us; she never failed to ex- 
plain to us that she was in a dark season in 
her life; she never failed to teach; and she 
never failed to dance. One of Betty’s great 
phrases, which she quoted often, was, “To 
live is to dance, and to dance is to live.” 
Betty lived and danced with the best of 
them all. 

I am sure I speak for all who knew her 
when I say that the world is a lot grayer 
without her creative, life-celebrating torch. 
Dance with the angels, sweet one. 

ROGER GOODMAN ’68 
Chicago, Illinois 


Oberlin’s Jerry Rubin 


Oberlin graduates of the 1960s are cer- 
tainly aware of the ebullient career of Jerry 


Rubin: anti-war activist, member of the 
Chicago Seven, and a founder of the Youth 
International Party, or Yippies. Most may 
not know that he entered Oberlin in fall 
1956 as a member of the Class of 1960. 
His recent accidental death called back my 
memories of his brief time at Oberlin. [See 
“Losses in the Oberlin Family” in this is- 
sue. —Ed.] 

Jerry and I were next-door neighbors 
in Wilder Hall’s section Three East. The 
tight quarters of 3E housed the usual col- 
lection of future mathematicians, doctors, 
professors, and musicians, and, as it turned 
out, one incipient radical par excellence. 
Getting to know one another involved late- 
night talk fests, occasional shouting 
matches that once culminated in fisticuffs, 
and calculated ways of irritating the live- 
in upperclass section monitor. 

Jerry and his roommate found that 
thumping on our shared wall late at night 
was one way of getting a rise out of me 
and my roommate. An even better ploy, 
they discovered, was to knock on the door, 
wait for one of us to start opening it, and 
toss a trash can of water over our transom. 
This crime would induce a more fulsome 
response from us, and generally brought 


A Super Spring at Kendal* 


v Spectacular: daffodils in Tappan Square 


¢ Unique: area artists in the Kendal gallery 


Sf Brilliant: Oberlin Conservatory recitals 


oe Magical: biking, strolling, birding amidst 


Kendal's 92 scenic acres and 8 ponds 


os Kendal at Oberlin combines the best of all seasons. We offer 


cozy cottages and apartments; full services including one of the 


most comprehensive health care contracts available. We also 


welcome pets, and in Spring, of course, we mow your lawn. 


Featured on CBS This Morning; in The New York Times, 
The Wall Street Journal, Money Magazine, New Choices. 


Kendal at Oberlin 


A not-for-profit continuing care retirement communi ty reflecting Quaker values 


600 Kendal Drive 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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others into the fray. We learned the perils 
of escalation long before most Cold War 
analysts. 

Jerry was funny, energetic, and ambi- 
tious, yet his studies never took priority 
over what he considered more important 
matters, one of which was writing as the 
campus stringer for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The high point of his journalistic 
career—and his freshman year—came 
when he interviewed Adlai Stevenson, who 
was speaking on campus. Jerry asked the 
inevitable question—would Adlai run 
again—and received an enigmatic response. 
This led to a printed story which was 
picked up nationally by the news services. 
I can recall Jerry shaking with excitement 
when he showed me the clippings. 

More than anyone in our freshman 
circle, Jerry was oriented to the wider 
world and gaining quick entree into the 
limelight. He dropped out of Oberlin, 
and from sight for a time, only to emerge 
as one of the iconic personalities of late 
20th-century America. I much regret that 
our paths never crossed again, although 
I always expected they would. He seemed 
perpetually close at hand—always a next- 
door neighbor—as he reinvented him- 
self, first as a Wall Street whiz in the 
1980s and then as a New Age beverage 
merchant of the 1990s. 

I watched Jerry throw water over many 
transoms in his lifetime, and I sometimes 
wish I had done more of the same. 

JOHN ADAMS ’60 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


The Jerry Rubin I knew was an intelli- 
gent, intense, fast-talking, very active, me- 
ticulously dressed, crew-cut, All-American 
boy. I don’t think he was ever without his 
bow tie and sports jacket. 

We became good friends; we were dorm 
neighbors on Wilder’s third floor, 
coreligionists, and, most of all, die-hard 
Democrats. We quickly joined the Young 
Democrats (YD) and, since we knew it all 
anyway, we knew we were going to make 
waves. The opportunity came in January 
1957, when Oberlin president William 
Stevenson’s daughter was married. Among 
the notable guests was the former gover- 
nor of Illinois, Adlai Stevenson, who had 
recently suffered his second defeat as the 
Democratic presidential candidate. 

Jerry and I concocted a plan to greet 
Governor Stevenson on the unauthorized 
behalf of Oberlin Young Democrats. We 
introduced ourselves when he came down 
the Oberlin Inn’s staircase the morning 
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before the wedding, and he invited us to 
join him for breakfast. We asked him to 
offer some words of wisdom for the future 
leaders of the Democratic Party, and he 
dictated an optimistic statement of advice. 
We had tipped off an Oberlin Review pho- 
tographer, who arrived to take a picture of 
Jerry and me flanking Adlai Stevenson at 
the breakfast table. 

Jerry and I typed a draft of Stevenson’s 
statement and showed it to him. He made 
some changes on the draft and signed it. I 
think we presented the statement at the 
next YD meeting. Maybe we didn’t. I don’t 
remember. But I do know that I kept the 
draft with his signature, eventually framed 
it, and have it in my home. 

The Jerry Rubin I knew left Oberlin 
after freshman year for reasons unknown 
to me. The next, and last, time I saw him 
was in the early 1960s in Cincinnati, his 
home town, where I was a reporter on the 
evening paper. I believe his parents had 
passed away. Jerry was wondering what to 
do with his big house and the future of his 
younger brother. Soon after, I started a 
12-year career overseas, first with the Peace 
Corps and then as a journalist. 

In 1968, when I was working at the 
Associated Press’s London bureau, I read 
about and saw pictures of a guy named 
Jerry Rubin who was raising Yippie havoc 
at Chicago’s Democratic National Con- 
vention and elsewhere. But the guy with 
the shaggy hair, the headband, and the 
bandoleer couldn’t be the same crew-cut, 
bow-tied Jerry Rubin I knew. No resem- 
blance at all in dress or attitude. Must be 
somebody else named Jerry Rubin. A Jerry 
Rubin I didn’t know. 

That’s what I thought for the next six 
years until I spotted a paperback titled Do It! 
by the same Jerry Rubin I had witnessed 
from afar, pictured on the cover in his radi- 
cal, anarchic persona of the late ’60s. But 
when I opened the book, there was a photo 
of the crew-cut, bow-tied Jerry Rubin I knew, 
sitting at a breakfast table with Adlai 
Stevenson. Nobody else was in the picture. 

I had 20 years to find Jerry and call him 
on that. But I never did. Now I never can, 
and I greatly regret that. The Jerry Rubin I 
knew was a good friend and, maybe, so was 
the Jerry Rubin I didn’t know. 

MICHAEL R. CODEL ’60 
Arlington, Virginia 


Coming Clean 
v 
Writing this letter is a difficult, fearful ex- 


perience. For years I have hidden my true 
tendencies for fear of ridicule and ostra- 
cism. I have been unable to express my 
deepest inner motivations and yearnings 
honestly because of the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of open hostility and discrimina- 
tion against others with similar 
inclinations. I feared revealing my true self 
amid an atmosphere of hostility and hu- 
miliation. I feared protests and commit- 


Thinking 
about Seeking 
Political Office, 


but you need to know 
more about campaigning 
or particular policies? 


>, 
“9 


The Oberlin Initiative in 
Electoral Politics Can Help 


Oberlin Initiative in Electoral 
Politics grants can support 
programs of study and research 
designed to help prepare 
alumni to seek elected office. 
Such programs can include: 


@ courses 

@ conferences 

@ workshops 

@ institutes 

@ independent study 


Grants, which are made for up 
to $3,000, can cover expenses, 
but not salary. Applications 
should include a budget and a 
two- to three-page statement 
describing the _ project. 
Application deadlines are April 
SOeaAn ds OCtOneigg| D, slhuom: 
Alumni grantees will be invited 
to PO@berlin Vos sharesitheir, 
experiences with students and 
faculty participating in the 
program. 


For further information, 
contact politics professors 
Marc Blecher, Ronald Kahn, 
or Eve Sandberg at: 


Department of Politics 
Rice Hall 234, 10 N. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1095. 
Phone: (216) 775-8487. 
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tees of inquiry would be quickly formed 
to question and ultimately prevent the free 
expression of my ideas and lifestyle. 

Now I believe the time has arrived to 
come out of the closet. As I make this ad- 
mission, I hope that you will be able to sup- 
press your outrage and disgust long enough 
to see that there is a living, breathing, sensi- 
tive human being behind these words. 

I am a fiscal and social conservative and 
an Oberlin College alumnus. Although 
ours is a very tiny minority in the Oberlin 
community, the time has come for the four 
or five of us to assert our right to be ac- 
cepted as full members of the Alumni As- 
sociation. We will not be dismissed as 
social heretics to be ignored as intellectu- 
ally and socially deficient. 

If ever there were a minority group or 
endangered species that deserves protec- 
tion, conservatives among the Oberlin 


community must surely qualify. There may 
even be some students ready to boldly state 
their conservatism; students who will need 
considerable protection against the forces 
that seek to deny their basic human rights. 
Perhaps they will band together and de- 
mand a Conservative House to enrich their 
cultural and intellectual heritage. 

A massive load has been lifted from my 
heart by this confession. Perhaps a pro- 
ductive exchange may result from my ad- 
mission. I dream that someday all ideas 
and individuals will be accepted with equal 
intellectual honesty at my alma mater. The 
graceful and dignified acceptance of a con- 
servative speaker invited to address Oberlin 
students and faculty would signal the 
dawning of the new age. If I may slip into 
60s jargon, what a rush that would be. 

RICHARD P. DAVIS ’69 
Oak Harbor, Washington 


Earth Day Conference 
April 21 & 22, 1995 


Modern cities, which use vast amounts of energy and resources, 
are beset by pollution, unemployment, and poor living conditions. 


By the year 2000, 
more than half the world’s population will live in cities. 


Greening the Urban Environment: 


Connecting Justice and Design 


¢ How can urban communities improve their quality of life? 


¢ What are the political and economic structures that control 


patterns of urban development? 


* How do race and class affect environmental equity? 


* Can ecological design and equity planning create socially 


and ecologically responsible cities? 


Speakers that include David Morris of the Institute of Self-Reliance, Henry 
Holmes of the Urban Habitat Program, Diane Dillon-Ridgley of the Citizen’s 
Network for Sustainable Development, Eric Mann of the Labor/Community 
Strategy Center, and Oberlin-area activists and government officials will discuss 
these issues as well as approaches to improving urban environments. 


I'he conference is sponsored by the Student Environmental Speakers Committee. 


For further information, call or write: 


Environmental Studies Program * Rice Hall * 10 N. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1095 * Phone: (216) 775-8747 
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Studying Inda Howland 


I am working on a paper about Inda 
Howland, and I would like to hear from 
anyone who studied with her. Nationally 
recognized for her work in eurhythmics 
and music theory, Professor Howland 
taught in Oberlin’s Conservatory of Mu- 
sic from 1940 to 1974. 

I am particularly interested in recon- 
structing Professor Howland’s lessons, 
learning of the impact she had on her stu- 
dents’ lives and careers, and exploring the 
effect her circa 1959 sabbatical to East Asia 
had on her teaching. 

RUTH ALPERSON ’70 
116 Pinehurst Apt. B31 
New York, NY 10033 
(212) 795-9798 


Did You Serve? 


v 
Oberlin Community Services, with the 
cooperation of the Oberlin College Cen- 
ter for Service and Learning, is inter- 
ested in learning about the effect of 
nonprofit-sector work on college stu- 
dents’ lives. Oberlin Community Services 
has employed students through Oberlin 
College work-study since 1983 in its so- 
cial-service programs for low-income 
persons and public-school students. 

We are studying how such employ- 
ment contributed to students’ academic 
experience, enhanced their understand- 
ing of social issues, and influenced their 
career choices. 

We want to hear from Oberlin Col- 
lege alumni who, as students in the early 
1980s through 1989, worked in Oberlin, 
Lorain County, or Greater Cleveland 
community-service or nonprofit organi- 
zations. Such work could have been part 
of Oberlin College’s work-study pro- 
gram—both summer and school-year 
employment—the State of Pennsylvania 
College work-study program, or paid in- 
ternships. 

Please send your name, address, the 
name of the organization for which you 
worked, and the approximate time pe- 
riod you worked there to: Ann L. Fuller, 
Oberlin Community Services, 80 S. Main 
St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone: (216) 
774-6579. E-mail address: zfuller@ 
ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu. 

ANN L. FULLER 

Oberlin Community Services Council 

DANIEL GARDNER ‘89 
Center for Service and Learning 
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One More Thing 
— ¢ — 


Right: Bernard Joffa’s Senzeni Na examines the 
politicization of Soweto gardener Enos Ntamo, played by 
Sam Phillips. Below: Set in 1957, David Massey's The Last 
Breeze of Summer stars Petra Seawell as Lizzie Davis, a 
young girl who chooses to attend a recently desegregated 
school near her rural Texas home. Julian Doster played 
Lizzie’s brother, Samuel. The film was one of the first 
directed by an African American to be nominated for an 
Academy Award in the short-film category. Photographs 
courtesy of the American Film Institute 


even rarely seen films about the 


black experience had their first college screenings at Oberlin in February, 


when veteran filmmaker David Massey brought the 1995 At- 
rican-American Short Film Festival to campus. 

Along with films by such critically acclaimed African- 
American directors as Bill Duke, Carl Franklin, and Diane 
Wynter, the festival featured two short-film-category nomi- 


nees for the Academy Award: Massey’s Last Breeze of Summer 


and Bernard Joffa’s Senzeni Na: What Have We Done? 

The afternoon-long event included a question-and-answer 
session with Massey, during which members of the audience 
expressed desire to see more short films—by established as 
well as emerging directors—and frustration that such films 
aren’t more accessible. Massey is similarly frustr: ated—that’s 

why he started the festival in Los Angeles in 1993. 
“Only a small portion of the African-American experience 


is being presented to the public by mainstream filmmakers,” 
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he says. “Too often people of color are pigeonholed, cast only 
in negative and comedic roles, our images created and shaped 
by others.” 

Not only does the festival provide a forum for “stories 


that aren’t being told in Hollywood,” says Massey, it pro- 


vides a platform for “independent filmmakers who have the 
talent, the stories, and the vision to celebrate the many dif- 
ferent and complex aspects of our lives. Our aim is to re- 
claim, rejoice, and celebrate through film.” 

Massey says he’d like to see his cinematic celebration be- 
come a regular event at Oberlin, and he’d like to extend the 
show’s run by showing more films over several days. 

Why Oberlin? Because, says Massey, of “ 
role Oberlin played and continues to play in the artistry, as 


well as the education, of African Americans.” —CN 


the pioneering 


5] 


April 26 


April 27 & 29 
May 4 

April 28-30 
April 28 

May 6 

May 5 

May 12 

April 21-22 


May 5-7 
May 13 


May 26-29 


* Alumni Association: Bosworth Hall 103,90: We Lorain St, 


Coming Soon: An Alumni Event Near You 


Boston 
Alumni Financial Planning Seminar 4 
Oberlin College Choir and Tappan Singers 


at the Tsai Performance Center * 


Chicago 


A conversation with President Nancy S. Dye 4 


Cleveland 
Oberlin College Choir and Tappan Singers 
at Severance Hall + 
‘The Oberlin Orchestra at Severance Hall * 


Los Angeles/Southern California 


Weekend Getaway in Desert Hot Springs * 


New York 
Obies perform at Advent Lutheran Church *~ 
American Symphony Orchestra 
The Red White and Bluejeans Music Machine ~ 
Oberlin College Choir and Tappan Singers 
at Carnegie Hall + 
Obies perform at Advent Lutheran Church * 


Oberlin 
Earth Day Conference * 
John Frederick Oberlin Society Meeting 4 
Alumni vs. Varsity Lacrosse game * 
Commencement-Reunion Weekend * 


This schedule does not include all upcoming events, and dates may be subject to change. f 
For further information contact: J 


Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: (216) 775-8692. 


* Environmental Studies Program, 10 N. Professor St., Oberlin, 


OH 44074-1095. Phone: (216) 775-8747 


1993. 


Edward Hopper’s Rooms by the Sea, by Philip Koch ’70. Oil on canvas, 
From the collection of Larry and Betty Schiffenhaus. 


May 7 
June Il 


April 23 


April 21 


May II 
June 10 


April 12 
April 29 
May 9 
May 20 
June 6 
June II 


June 9 


Philadelphia 
Dinner and games at Dave and Buster’s * 
Picnic and tours of the Michener Art Museum an 
Mercer Museum™ . 


Providence 
“From Newport to Oberlin: The Migrations of — 
Architectural Style,” a lecture by Oberlin history 
professor Geoffrey Blodgett 53 ** 


San Francisco 
Concert: Oakland East Bay Symphony and = 4 
Oakland Symphony Chorus, with Michael Morgan ’79 _ . 
and Magen Solomon ’78, conductors ~ | 
Happy Hour at José’s Carribean Nightclub ~ 
3rd Annual Alumni Picnic at Golden Gate Park * 


Washington, D.C. 
Dance Theatre of Harlem at the Kennedy Center ~ | 
National Postal Museum tour * 2 
Taming of the Shrew, at the Shakespeare Theatre ” 
Gershwin’s Crazy for You at the eee Center wo 
Happy Hour at Escape Cafe ~ : 
Baltimore Orioles Bi California Angels 
at Camden Yards ~ 


Westchester Co./S. Connecticut i 
Conservatory violinst Jennifer Koh pea at 4 
the South Shore Summer Music Festival r 


4 Office of Development and Alumni Affairs: Bosworth Hall 201, 50 | 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, Phone: (216) 775-8569. | 


* Conservatory of Music Outreach Programs, Bibbins Hall 113, 7 | 
W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1588. Phone: (216) 775-8044. 


To have your alumni-group event listed here, call or write the Alumni Association. 


